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Brooks's New Arithmetics. Methods of Mind-Training. 


A TWO-BOOK SERIES. , 
CONCENTRATED ATTENTION AND MEMORY. 
The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. By Catherine Aiken. ! 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. O more helpful or 
‘ Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools; Author of the famous Brooks Mathematical Series: ascina Ing IOO or a 
These books are entirely new and are based upon the principles which have made Dr. Brooks's books teachers has ever been i 


always popular and lasting with eflicient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading they are care- 
fully adapted to modern requirements. To the making of these new arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his - . 
ample experience as normal school principal, superintendent of Philadelphia schools, member of the Com- published. The sim ple 
mittee of Fifteen, and author of many mathematical books unprecedented for their success. 

methods outlined by Miss 


Brooks's New Normal Mental Arithmetic. \iken may be applied 


USED IN COMMON SCHOOLS WHERE MENTAL ARITHMETIC IS TAUGHT. equally well in any grade 


Adopted in 1895 for the entire States of Teachers like it because it teaches pupils of work. Her system 
West Virginia and Oregon. to think. 
provides a new incentive 


Brooks's Algebras and Geometries. for quickening the men- ~ 


Exercise for accuracy in recalling objects in their 


tal faculties, which will places, and in their relation to other objects. 


Beatzel’s New Spelling Looks. undoubtedly revolution- 


ize the present methods of teaching, making work easier 


The Primary Word=builder. 


The Advanced Word-builder. for pupil and teacher, and results greater. | 
(By Ae The book is not a treatise on psychology, but rather 
Superintendent of Cumberland County (Pa. -ublic Schools. 4 
Two consecutive, systematic, logical, progressive spelling-books. These books are thoroughly graded, an exposition of a practical method of applying psycho- 
have dictation exercises, definitions, comparative lists of words, and are in every way adapted to practical logical principles, especially relating to the subjects of il 


uses. ‘They are well printed, well bound, in full cloth, and illustrated. 


attention and memory. 


CH RISTOP H ER SOWER COMPANY, The price of ‘‘Methods of Mind-Training” is $1.00. A copy will be ii 


sent, postpaid, to any teacher, on receipt of 85 cents. 
PUBLISHERS, 


GI4 ARCH STREET, - - - - PHILADELPHIA. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
FOR TERACIIING ARITHMETIC. 


1. Short Cuts in Arithmetic, containing a large { 50 cents. Teachers’ Edition, including all in both the others, with 7. The International Date-Line ; or, Where Does the Day Begin? By 
selection of abbreviated Processes, Geometrical | additional parallel matter, Index, and Key. 336 pp. $1.00, HENRY COLLINS. Paper. 16mo. 16 pp. 15 cents. ° 
Problems, Curiosities in Mathematics,etc. By Pro- | These books give the only practical exposition of the Grubé Method, 8. A Manudl of Mensuration. For Use in Common Schools and Acad- ii 
fessor HupsON oe age Ph. eae emt, | how so generally believed to produce the best results with beginners. | emies. By H. H. Hurton, Boards, 16mo, 150 pp. 50 cents, 

Hoboken, N. J. Cloth, 16mo. cents. 3. Pestalozzian Arithmetics. By JAMES H. Ph.D. (a) Teach- 9. Intermediate Proble to fi 

The sale of * Lightning Calculators” has been im- | pp. Manual and First-Year Texrt- Book of Primary Arithmetic. taining more than 4,000 Problems in Fractions, Reduction, and Deci- 


mense, because, despite their empirical character, | Boards. 217 pp. 50 cents. First-Year Texrt-Book. Boards. ; ce 
they have contained some quick processes that were | 135 pp. cents. (¢) Sécond- Year Text-Book. Boards. 16mo. Part il. pp. H. Cloth. 16mo, 172 pp. 75 cents. Key to 
practicable. We are therefore glad to offer the public a scholarly | 936 pp. 50 cents. NNIK > 
work containing all these processes that have real value, but pre-| “pis is a practical exposition of the Pestalozzian Method. It is dia- | ,,10. Reriew Problems in Arithmetic. By Mrs. JENNIE B, PRENTICE, 
In teaching { metrically opposed to the Grube Method, and good teachers should be Paper. 16mo, 9 pp. 20 cents. Key. 20 pp. 25 cents, 

. 11. The Uniform Questions in Arithmetic. From June, 1892, to Jan- 


arithmetic it should be borne in mind that the quickest accountants | gamiliar with both. 
are the surest, and that any help a boy gets in rapidity is a direct lift | 4 ry6 30 possible Problems in Percentage. With 100 illustrative ex- | Wary, 18%, with Answers, Manila, 16mo. 60 pp. 25 cents, 


sented in admirable form with abundant illustration. 


toward success in business life. Besides, such help is the best of all | aiies “By WH. BRADFORD, Manila, 16mo, 34 pp. 25 cents 12. The Regents’ Questions in Arithmetic. Containing the 1.29% Tt 

fail 5. Latitude, Longitude, and Time. With 100 illustrative examples. | tions given from 1866 to 1882. Manila, 16mo. 93 pp. 20 cents. Key, 
“2 Pins Steps Among Figures. A Drill Book in the Fundamental | By J. A. BAsserTT. Manila. 16mo, 23 pp. 25 cents. 2 cents. ; 
= : 7 ; Metric Tables and Problems. With 175 Problems and Answers. 13. Dime Question Book, No. 18, Arithmetic. With Answers. By : 


Three edi- 6. 


139 pp.) By OSCAR GRANGER. Manila, 16mo, 23 pp. 25 cents. ALBERT P, SouTtuWicK, Paper. 16mo. 39 pp. 10 cents. 


Rules of Arithmetic. By Levi N. BEEBE. Cloth. 16imo. 
tions. Pupils’ Edition. 140 pp. 45 cents. Oral Edition. 


Cc. W. BARDEERN,. Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Gifford’s Elementary Lessons in Physics. 


the experiment plan designed for higher Grammar School classes and for High Schools. It has already become a notably popular text-book, and has been adopted 
for City of New York, City of Brookiya, N. Y.,—City of Baltimore, Md.,—City of LaCrosse, Wis.,—City of Racine, Wis.,—Jersey City, N. J..—Easton, Pa., etc. 
, Examination Copy sent for 30 cents. 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 262 Wabasn Avenue. Chicago. 


What Arkansas thinks of Shakespeare. 


A New York bookseller says he recently got a letter from a customer in Arkansas who had found a paper 
copy of one of Shakespeare’s plays. He thought it very fine, and suggested that it ought to be reprinted for 
popular sale. This reminds us that we occasionally get letters from people who seem to have discovered for the 
first time that Dixon’s “American Graphite” pencils are superior to all other pencils for smooth, tough, and uni- 
form leads. They tell us how much more writing they can do with a Dixon pencil, how much easier they can do 
it, and how much cheaper it is for them to use Dixon's pencils; and they wonder why we do not advertise them 
more and let people know about them. We thought we were advertising pretty extensively, and that people very 
generally knew of the merits of the Dixon pencils. If you, “kind reader,” are not familiar with them, send 16 cents 


and get samples worth double the money. (Mention N. E. Journal of Education.) 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRE?® L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago. 

260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


Only complete Science Factory in the West. 


Physicel and Chemical Apparatus. 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCO°ES, @ TELESCOPES, 
Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 
CHICACO 


Chemicals 


and 


Laboratory 
Supplies 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
of every descriptton. Blast Lam 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch 8t., Philadelphia. 


CATALOGU B8 matied on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 


KIMER & AMEND, 
205—211 Third Avenue, 
Yew Vork. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


i Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


ERFECT 
ENCIL 


it makes a PERFECT POINT and NEVEI 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 

“The best mac. ine for the purpose that has come 
to our notice, no business house can conveniently 
afford to be without it.” ¥ 
UNITED STATES BAKING CO., Cleveland, O. 

All Stationers sell it. Price ®1, sent, express 
paid, $1.25, SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, ali 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. FE, Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Hells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY& CO, Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 


De tion and prices on application. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 

can have their subscriptions 

advanced six months by send- 

ing a new yearly subscription. 

EW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH Gl LLOTT’S 
Verlcolar aud. Vertgraph 


VERTIGRAPH PEN 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,.. . 9! John Street, New York. 


y careful study of required conditions. 
+> MINERALS HOME 
SCHOOL ft 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science. 
(nerease your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments | 
vystematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly 


Address for circulars MINER HH. PADDOCK, 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, B. IL. 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. o. 
ives Tes asure Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘G 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for s« 1001 bey 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use In very many of the cities and towns 9) oh 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, 1am i‘ » 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In =aes ( o 
not believe that there is any other which at all use 
either in the school or the office. JorL D, MILLER, 
; [eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 
Price, $3.50. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


— » 
© JOSEPH GILLOTTS \ 
> 

VERTICULAR PEN j 


Own your minerals 


& CO. STEREOPTICONS, 


5-117 NASSAU ST., 
NEW YORK. 
SEND 
FOR CATALOG. ELECTRIC 
FOCUSING LA 
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Typewriter. 


“Five years’ observation of the use of the typewriter in our High School, and its 
benefits to the pupils, compels me to say that I Amow its power as an educational 
factor to be decidedly real. As a monitor and a critic, it is exacting and unsparing; it 
is unrelenting in its warfare upon carelessness. Notwithstanding, the careless are 
drawn to it and greatly helped by it.” — FREEMAN PUTNEY, Supt. of Schools, 
Gloucester, Mass. (where Remingtons are used ). 


Matchless Construction. 
Unequaled Durability. 
Perfect Simplicity 


Send for “ The Educational Use of the Typewriter.” 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


Department of Superintendence. 
N. E. A. 


Jacksonville, February 18-20, 


VIA. PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 


Colonial Express from Boston to Jacksonville, with 
only One Change of Pullman. 


Rate from Boston, all rail, one night en route, going 
and returning, . ‘ $46.54 


By boat to New York, ee $43.20 


e . . . 
Tickets good, going, February 14-17. 


For particulars address GEO. M. ROBERTS 


N. E. Pass. Agent, 205 Washington St., Boston. 


AND 


Send for sew 


J. Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 Bast 14th Bt., 
NEW YORK. 


Stereopticons, 
Magic Lanterns 


and accessories at manufacturer's prices, 
My name appears on everything | manufacture and 
guarantees you the best of materials and workmanship, 


personal supervision, all the atest improvements and 
many valuable patents of my own. Full stock always 
on hand. Send for my free catalogue. 

High grade istruments for the amateur and pro 


fessional, especially designed for the use of oil, lime, 
or electric light 

CHAS. BESELER, 

Patentee and Manufacturer, 


218 Centre St., New York City. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


N. W. Aver & Sons issue their American 
Newspaper Annual, acknowledged by news- 
paper advertisers and publishers to*be the 
standard authority on American newspapers. 
The 1896 edition enumerates over 21,000 news- 
papers and periodicals, with information as to 
character, size, circulation, political or other 
characteristics, names of editors and publish- 
ers, ete. It is also a gazetteer, embracing a 
vast amount of information concerning the lo- 
sation, population, political complexion, phys- 
ical features, agricultural products, and manu- 
facturing industries of every state and county 
in the United States and Canada; also the lo- 
cation, population, railroad connections, ex- 
press, telegraph, and banking facilities of every 
place in which a newspaper is published; also 
complete lists of religious, agricultural, educa- 
cational, medical, scientific, and mechanical 
publications, as well as of all others issued in 
the interest of any trade or profession : the 
whole constituting a valuable aid to profitable 
advertising. Sent, carriage paid, on receipt of 
the price, $5.00, by the publishers, N. W. Ayer 
& Son, newspaper advertising agents, Philadel- 
phia. 


Aw elaborate ‘‘ Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology” will be issued by Macmillan & 
Company, 66 Fifth avenue, New York, un- 
der the editorial supervision of Professor 


J. Mark Baldwin of Princeton University. 
The work is to be strictly a dictionary, and its 
two general features will be, (1) concise defi- 
nitions of all the terms in use in the whole range 
of philosophical study (philosophy, metaphys- 
ics, psychology, ethics, and logic) ; and (2) such 
historical matter under each term as may be 
necessary to justify the definition given and to 
show that the usage suggested is the outcome 
of the progress of philosophy. The dictionary 
will be compiled from the contributions of the 
leading men in the several departments, not 
only in England and America, but also in Ger- 
many and France, for the sake of showing the 
foreign usage. Such a work will serve both 
teacher and student in the most essential way, 
by removing what is by common consent the 
greatest hindrance to the study of philosophy, 
the varying and conflicting usages of terms which 
now prevail. They will also publish The Tvans- 


former, by Dr. Frederick Bedell of Cornell 


University, a work of special interest to electri- 
cians, and to all whose attention is directed to 
the new discoveries in the world of science. 

Tur News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane street, New York, furnish to Amer- 
ican readers the Strand Magazine; price, 10 
cents. Each number is complete in_ itself. 
The February number is one of much interest- 
Ladies will enjoy the article on ‘“‘ The Ladies 
of the Household of the Princesses of Eng- 
land,” illustrated. 


— When Mr. Arnold returned from the United 
States, full of delight at the unbounded eour- 
tesy and hospitality with which he had been 
received, he told with glee and gusto a story of 
the late Mr. Barnum. The great showman, he 
said, had invited him to his house in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘‘ You, sir, are a celebrity. I am a 
notoriety. We ought to be acquainted.” ‘I 
couldn't go,” he added, “ but it was very nice 
of him.”— Forwm. 


— Charter members of the Educational Press 
Association of America: 

Paper. Post-office. 
American Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Denver, Col. 
New York, N. Y. 


Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln. Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly..... ..Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education....... Boston, Mass. 

Public School Journal............ Bloomington, III. 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa 
School Syracuse, N.Y. 
School Education................. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Texas School Journal............. Austin, Texas. 
Teacher’s Institute............... New York, N. Y. 


Western School Journal........ |. Topeka, Kansas. 
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CLUB RATES. 


csuos of threé ormore, . . , 
One renewal and one new subscription. 3:98 heaiel 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, -.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a ciut of three 
more is formed and all names are sent in or one person uae time. 


\MERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a yes: 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


VIA CRUCIS. 


BY JULIA MAY. 


Unto the vanished sunset nightly tips 
The changeless ‘‘ Northern Cross,” 

Standing upright 
Upon the horizon’s brink, no star less bright 
With years, the golden cross-beam dips 
Into the ‘‘ Milky Way.” Behind these twinkling strips 
There is a place that holds no bit of light 
By human eye perceived. 

The clearest sight 
Finds not the smallest star, and science trips 
And stumbles o’er the space she cannot gild 
Nor pierce. A brighter cross my faith can see 
Tipt sunsetward. ‘The life upon it spilled 
Has made a path the way it points for me, 
And every space between its stars is filled 
With shining hopes of immortality. 


JAMESON’S RIDE. 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN. 


‘“** Wrong! Is it wrong? Well, maybe; 
But I’m going, boys, all the same. 
Do they think me a Burgher’s baby, 
To be scared by a scoiding name? 
They may argue, and prate, and order ; 
Go, tell them to save their breath; 
Then, over the Transvaal border, 
And gallop for life or death ! 


*** Let lawyers and statesmen addle 
Their pates over points of law; 
If sound be our sword and saddle, 
And gun-gear, who cares one straw? 
When men of our own blood pray us 
To ride to their kinsfolk’s aid, 
Not Heaven itself shall stay us 
From the rescue they call a raid. 
‘¢* There are girls in the gold-reef city, 
There are mothers and children, too! 
And they ery, ‘‘ Hurry up! for pity!” 
So what can a brave man do? 
If even we win, they’ll blame us; 
If we fail they will howl and hiss, 
But there’s many a man lives famous 
For daring a wrong like this! ’ 
‘* So we forded and galloped forward, 
As hard as our beasts could pelt, 
First eastward, then trending rorthward, 
Right over the rolling velt; 
Till we came on the Burghers lying 
In a hollow with hills behind, 
And their bullets came hissing, flying, 
Like hail on an arctic wind! 
‘* Right sweet is the marksman’s rattle, 
And sweeter the cannon’s roar, 
But ’tis bitterly bad to battle, 
Beleagured, and one to four. 
I can tell you, it wasn’t a trifle 
To swarm over Krugersdorp glen, 
As they plied us with round and rifle, 
And ploughed us — again and again. 
‘* Then we made for the gold-reef city, 
Retreating, but not in rout, 
They had called to us, ‘ Quick! for pity!’ 
And he said, ‘ They will sally out, 
They will hear us and come. Who doubts it?’ 
But how if they don’t, what then? 
‘ Well, worry no more about it, 
But fight to the death, like men.’ 
‘* Not a soul had supped or slumbered 
Since the Borderland stream was cleft; 
But we fought, even more outnumbered, 
Till we had not a cartridge left. 
We're not very soft or tender, 
Or given to weep for woe, 
But it breaks one to have to render 
One’s sword to the strongest foe. 
‘* T suppose we were wrong, were madmen, 
Still I think at the Judgment day, 
When God sifts the good from the bad men, 
There'll be something more to say. 
We were wrong, but we aren’t half sorry, 
And, as one of the baffled band, 
I would rather have had that foray 
Than the crushings of all the Rand.” 


Swinford Old Manor, January 9. 
— Lenden Times, January 11. 


CALENDAR GOSSIP. 


BY CHARLES E. EAMES, DETROIT. 


The division of the solar day into twenty-four parts 
is one of the most ancient of recorded customs; but 
different nations have had different ways of making 
the division, and they have not all begun the day at 
the same moment. ‘The ancient Greeks, for instance, 
divided the natural day and night into two parts, 
each containing twelve sub divisions, or hours, which 
varied in length according to the season of the year 
in which they fell. The ancient Egyptians, like the 
modern nations of Europe and America, began the 
day at midnight; the ancient Chaldeans at sunrise ; 
and a few other nations of a later time at sunset. 

The custom of grouping seven solar days into a 
period, and designating it by the word ‘ week,” or 
some equivalent term, is a very ancient one. The 
old Saxons borrowed the week from some Eastern 
nation, and in naming the seven days they merely 
substituted the titles of their gods for the parallel 
terms employed by the Greeks for the same purpose. 
Their nomenclature was as follows: Sun’s day, Moon’s 
day, Tiw’s day, Woden’s day, Thor’s day, Friga’s day, 
Seterne’s day. ‘To these names are traceable, of 
course, the English equivalents now in use. The 
Roman names for the days of the week were Dies 
Solis, Dies Lunae, Dies Martis, Dies Mereurii, Dies 
Jovis, Dies Veneris, and Dies Saturni, which in Eng- 
lish mean, like the Saxon terms, Day of the Sun, 
Day of the Moon, Day of the God of War, Day of 
the God of Eloquence and Commerce, Day of the God 
of Thunder, Day of the Goddess of Love and Mar- 
riage, and Day of the God of Agriculture. 


a year of twelve months, their names are, of course, 
misnomers, as, etymologically speaking, they belong 
to the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth months, 
respectively. 


ROTE SONGS, THEIR PURPOSE AND 
LIMITATIONS. 


BY HENRY WHITTEMORE, WALTHAM. 


I think we are indebted to the Rev. Joseph Cook 
for the invention of the prelude in the essay. It fur- 
nishes us with a convenient way of saying something 
more than we think the body of the essay will hold. 
I feel sometimes like differing with Bishop Whewell, 
who said, ‘the cause is more than the’prelude,” for 
the prelude often contains the gist of the whole 
matter. Oftimes it is toan essay what the postscript 
is toa woman’s letter, or what some people say the 
postscript is. 

I desire to say that what I write is not with any 
intent to disparage at all the interest and devotion of 
the teachers of music in our public schools. If I did, 
it would be an attempt to bring discredit upon the 
work of a beloved brother, who was many years a 
teacher of music in the schools of Chicago. I wish 
simply to express my opinion and give my reasons 
for this opinion, that®musie in our schools is not 
taught with the right purpose. I hope I shall strike 
a responsive chord in every heart, one that shall pro- 
duce perfect harmony. 

‘* A good many years ago — so many that we shall not bother 


about the date—this wonderful animal, the winged horse of 
the muses, after a long and wearisome flight above the clouds, 


The civil calendar of modern Europe and America alighted at a pleasant spot near the foot of Mt. Helicon, in 


has been borrowed from the Romans. The original 
Roman year consisted of ten months, beginning with 
March and ending with December. In the reign of 
Numa two months were added, January at the begin- 
ning and February at the end. February was not 
placed in its present position till A.D. 452. In 
France, March was reckoned the first month of the 
year till 1564, when Charles IX. issued an edict 
assigning the place to January. In some parts of 
Great Britain, as recently as 1750, the legal begin- 
ning of the year was March 25; but in 1751 an act of 
parliament made January 1 the legal date throughout 
the kingdom. 

January derives its name from the god Janus, who 
had two faces looking in opposite directions. Macro- 
bius, the Roman grammarian and philosopher, says 
that the month was dedicated to this god because, 
from its position in the calendar, it might be sup- 
posed to be looking retrospectively towards the old 
and prospectively towards the new year. It has been 
thought that February, originally the first month of 
winter, derives its name from the Latin word “ feb- 
ruare,” which means “to purify.””. March was named 
in honor of the Roman war god Mars. April was 
originally the first month of spring, and a tradition 
has it that the name is a mere shortening and modi- 
fication of the Latin phrase “ omnia aperit,” meaning 
“it opens everything.” Perhaps the most plausible 
explanation of the name May is that it comes from 
Maia, the name of the mother of Mercury, to which 
deity the Romans were accustomed to offer sacrifices 
on the first day of this month. Ovid makes the god- 
dess Juno assert that the month of June was named 
in honor of her, but this may be merely a bit of 
poetic invention. July, originally called Quintilis by 
the Romans, received its present name as a mark of 
honor to Julius Cesar, and to propitiate Emperor 
Augustus the Roman senate changed the name of the 
following month from Sextilis to August. September, 
October, November, and December were the last four 
months of the original Roman year of ten months. 
With these months now occupying a like position in 


Beotia. He was hot and thirsty, and having seen some reeds 
growing at that spot, he hoped that he would find a stream of 
water, or at least a small pool from which he could drink. But 
to his disappointment, there wasn’t a drop of water to be seen, 
nothing but a little patch of boggy ground, where the tall grass 
grew rank and thick. In his anger he spread his wings and 
gave the earth a tremendous kick with both of his hind feet 
together. The ground was soft, and the force of his blow was 
such that a long deep trench was opened in the boggy soil. In- 
stantly a stream of water, cool, and sweet, and clear, poured 
out and filled the trench, and ran as a swift brook across the 
plain towards the distant river. The horse drank his fill from 
the pleasant fountain which he himself had hollowed out; and 
then, greatly refreshed, unfolded his wings again and rose high 
in the air, ready for a flight across the sea to the distant land of 
Lycia. Men were not long in finding out that the waters of the 
new spring at the foot of Mt. Helicon had some strange proper- 
ties, filling their hearts with a wonderful sense of whatever is 
beautiful, and true, and good, and putting music into their 
souls and new songs into their mouths. 
spring Hippocrene, or the Fountain of the Horse, and poets 
from all parts of the world went there to drink. But, in later 
times, the place fell into neglect, for, somehow, people were so 
busy with other things that they forgot the difference between 
poetry and doggerel, and. nobody cared to drink from Hippo- 
crene. And so the fountain was allowed to become choked 
with stones and dirt that rolled down the mountain, and soon 
wild grass and tall reeds hid the spot from view.” 


The fountain of Hippocrene is still closed, but I 
believe that in these later days it will be given to 
music, as music, to again open it; that through the 
children in our schools it will again be made to fill 
the hearts of mankind with a love of the beautiful in 
literature and in song, and with a won: erful sense of 
whatever is good and true. But to accomplish this, it 
is my firm belief that the teaching of music must as- 
sume an entirely different character from that which 
now prevails. We have not yet comprehended the 
real purpose of the teaching of music in our schools. 
As I see it, it is carried on almost wholly upon intel- 


lectual lines. This is a serious mistake. 


‘* We teach and teach, 

Until, like drumming pedagogues, we lose 

The thought that what we teach has higher ends 
Than being taught and learned.”’ 


Plato said, “The purpose of education is to give to 
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the body and to the soul all the beauty and all the 
perfection of which they are capable.” The body 
and the sow/. ‘This is character building, which 
should be the main purpose of all our school work. 
Music and her sister, poetry, stand preéminently as 
the means of moral and religious education. 

‘In the world of nature, we find the blossom comes before 
the fruit; in history, art arose long before science was possi- 
ble; in the human race, the emotions are developed sooner 
than the reason. With the individual child it is the same; the 
childish heart opens spontaneously to play, the barriers are 
broken down, and the loving mother or the wise teacher can 
find entrance into the inner court as in no other way. The 
child’s sympathies can be attracted towards on object, person, or 
line of conduct much earlier than his reason can grasp them. 
His emotional nature can and does receive impressions long be- 
fore his intellectual nature is ready for them. In other words, 
he can Jove, before he can understand.” 


There is an absolute necessity, if we expect to get 
the most out of our boys and girls, that there should 
be a cultivation of the higher emotions, Colonel 
Parker says, “ Without emotion, man is nothing. 
What man is depends upon the nature of his emotions. 
Music has ever been used effectively in arousing in 
him the highest aspirations and the deepest rever- 
ence, ‘The history of music is the history of the 
development of the emotions of the human race from 
the beginning. Music has, then, for its function the 
cultivation of the spirit, or the higher development of 
the soul of man.” Again, he says, “That faculty of 
the mind which has the dominant influence in decid- 
ing the motive and directing the will is emotion.” 

Professor Hiram Corson says in his “Aims of 
Literary Study ”:— 

‘The acquisition of knowledge is a good thing; the emenda- 
tion and sharpening of the intellect is a good thing; the cultiva- 
tion of science and philosophy is a good thing; but there is 
something of infinitely more importance than all these, it is the 
rectification, the adjustment, through that mysterious operation 
we call sympathy (emotion) of the unconscious personality, the 
hidden soul, which codperates with the active powers, with the 
conscious intellect; and, as this unconscious personality is rec- 
tified or unrectified, it determines the active powers, the con- 
scious intellect, for righteousness or unrighteousness.” 


Music has, then, for its function the cultivation of 
the spirit, or the higher development of the soul of 
man, his unconscious personality, which controls the 
active powers, the conscious intellect, for righteous- 
ness or unrighteousness. Are the present methods of 
teaching music conducive to this end? Only to a 
very limited extent. I conceive that when Colonel 

’arker speaks of music as having the function of cul- 
tivating the spirit or of developing the soul of man, 
that he means music as found in what might generic- 
ally be called song. <A visit to his school will im- 
press that upon you very forcibly. I should as soon 
think of finding it in the rattling of a stick upon a 
picket fence as in the solfeggios and in the exercises 
which constitute the modern book. “The letter kill- 
eth, but the spirit giveth life.” Our hope must lie in 
song, and in an abundance of the best that can be fur- 
nished. The days of the one book series ought to 
have a very speedy end; and when music teachers 
come to the agreement that the purpose of their 
teaching is character, the light of that day will soon 
appear. The study of music should proceed upon the 
same lines that mark the best teaching in other 
studies, whether we desire to cultivate the spiritual 
in our children, or what is, perhaps, the same thing, 
create in them a love of good music. 

No sane teacher would think of having his children 
read the exercises which are found in the front part 
of the old reading book if he wished them to become 
lovers of good literature. But are not these exercises 
fine specimens of inflection, modulation, articulation, 
and the whole category ? Do they not embody all the 
principles of literary merit? But, standing as they 
do, they are but the dry bones of literary gems, with 
all the context of vivifying flesh and blood taken 
away. 


Take one step more. Let us take some fine piece 
of literature, which we will select because it is pitched 
in the same key, or we think it is, as some one of the 
exercises upon which we have been at work, deluding 
ourselves with the belief that we are preparing our 


pupils to understand and enjoy the great masters. 
What a mistake! Can I not bring the analogy a little 
closer, and keep within the bounds of truth and not 
give offense ? What would you think of aman who 
wrote an exercise which illustrated some accident in 
metre, and then wrote a poem to illustrate the exer- 
cise? Think you that such a poem would answer 
Wordsworth’s definition, who has defined poetry as 
“the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge, the 
impassioned expression which is the countenance of 
all science” ? Oh, no. “We can know a true poem 
(or song) only so far as we can reproduce it sympa- 
thetically within ourselves; in other words, we know 
it to the extent to which our own spirits respond to 
the spiritual appeal which it makes to us.” That’s 
what Sir Philip Sidney meant when he said in his 
“ Defence of Poesy,” “I never heard the old song of 
Percy and Douglass that I found not my heart moved 
more than with a trumpet.” 

The dest literature in song should be first, last, and 
always. Give our children of the first year nothing 
but songs. In the second year, begin, if you will, the 
technical portion of music, but let it be subordinate. 
Let them sing the best that ean be found, classical 
gems from the best masters. Why defer to later 
years the best. Let all children sing. Yes, all. The 
very children whom we exclude, because of the under- 
tone, need the spirituality of good songs. We do 
such children an irreparable wrong. Froebel said: 
“A child’s soul is often more tender and vulnerable 
than the finest and tenderest plant.” 


The senses are divided by Bain and other author- 
ities into two groups: one, the lower, of taste, smell, 
or those which relate to the building up of the body; 
the other includes the higher, — hearing, sight, or 
those which relate to the outside world. “The over- 
whelming need of mankind lies in the world of the 
lower senses.” Many children who cannot sing are 
overcome by the power of the lower senses, and need 
to have their vision extended. 

Even if our object in teaching is to give our pupils 
an ability to read music as music, which is, in my 
opinion, a very low aim, I believe it can better be 
attained by reading very much music as found in the 
best songs than in any other way. Why should not 
music be graded according to its difficulty as we do in 
reading the best literature? But should we teach 
music with this aim in view, to give our children the 
mechanical ability to read music? Rather, should not 
our aim be to so teach our children that they may be 
able to appreciate the heavenly harmony, and thus 
obtain concrete standards by which to measure music 
as it comes to them? Abstract standards for esti- 
mating music are of but little value except to a 
musical critic. The appreciation of the beautiful in 
song is a growth, not a creation. And, above all 
things, let us teach our children to sing for others, 
that some time they may give pleasure to other people. 
Mr. William Tomlins once said in a talk on musical 
education: “If musie ends only in fitting us to enjoy 
it ourselves, it becomes selfishly enervating, and this 
reacts on the musical tone.” 

Time forbids that I should speak of the distinct 
field of song as taught by Froebel and his followers. 
I believe in them; of the correlation of song with the 
daily work of the schoolroom ; of any attempt to show 
what songs I would teach to give spiritual impressions. 
If I were teaching the battle of Bunker hill to incul- 
cate Christian patriotism, I surely would have my 
school sing the “Sword of Bunker Hill.” Finally, I 
have attempted to show what Browning has so beauti- 
fully said in his “ Paracelsus” :— 


‘* Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things; whate’er you may believe, 
There is an inmost centre in us all 
Where truth abides in fullness; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect, clear perception, which is truth ; 
A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 
Blinds it, and makes all error; and ‘ to know’ 
Rather consists in opening out a way, 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting an entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.” 


VERTICAL WRITING. — (JL) 


BY R. K. ROW, KINGSTON, ONTARIO, 


In Part I. an effort was made to show clearly that 
one essential condition in a hygienic school or office 
desk is considerable slope, say fifteen or eighteen de- 
grees, and that on such a desk freedom in writing 
with anything approaching the standard slope is 
practically impossible. On this point the whole mat- 


A 
DIAGRAM 1, 


ter turns, because, at its basis, the reform we advocate 
is one of posture. Regarded in that light, it is not 
difficult to understand why the necessity for it was 
first pointed out by physicians. If, therefore, it can 
be shown that persons writing at a nearly flat desk 
naturally assume and preserve as good posture as at 
a desk with fifteen degrees slope, or that at a suitable 
sloping desk, with the elbow near the side, persons 
naturally turn the palm of the hand downward and 
hold the pen as recommended for sloping writing, then 
the best ground for arguing that vertical writing is 


A 


DIAGRAM 2. 

So far this argument has not 
To support it, however, there 
are three other important items of evidence. 

First, In early times, for many centuries, all nations 
used only vertical characters in their writing. Many 
nations have preserved them. This may be met by 
the rejoinder that we hope we have something better 
than Egyptian, Greek, or Chinese writing. That is 
not the point under consideration. It is simply, What 
is most natural in the direction of written characters ? 

Second. Little children show almost universal ten- 
dencies to write vertical characters, whether the copy 


natural disappears. 
been even assailed. 


LA 


DIAGRAM 3. 


be upright or not. They usually hold the pen, or a 
long pencil, in the most approved position for vertical 
writing. 

Third. In opposition to all authority and recognized 
custom, and in spite of years of hard training, many 
persons, pressed for time, become vertical writers, or 
approximately so, while few retain anything like the 
standard slope. 


On the other hand, the defenders of sloping writing, 
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in good faith, and with apparent force, say the posi- 
tion recommended for sloping writing does not admit 
of a free arm movement on any kind of desk. At: 


FIG. 4. 

best, 1t gives only a more or less cramped finger move- 
ment. To most persons trained in sloping writing 
this must appear to be the case, particularly during the 
first few trials. The more thorough the training has 
been, the harder it will be found to abandon the artifi- 
cial position and movement. The objection, however, 
is based on a misapprehension of the movement and, 
to some extent, of the position for vertical writing. 

There is no doubt that the use of sloping writing is 
responsible for the use of flat desks. It is not long 
since a sloping writer advocated a desk slightly in- 
clined from the writer to facilitate the sliding move- 
ment about which so much has recently been said. 

The leveling up has been secured by raising the 
edge of the desk next the writer, thus foreing him to 
spread his arms as represented in Diagram 1. Now, 
regarding this as the inevitable position of the arms, 
it is urged that the paper must be turned obliquely to 


5 Fic. 5. 
bring the lines at right angles to the forearm which 
swings on its fixed rest at O, and describes an are of 
which one of the ruled lines is a chord. If, however, 
the paper be placed as in Diagram 2, the arm must 
frequently be lifted or drawn backward to allow the 
pen to follow the line. 

Assuming there is no alternative arm position, the 
whole position recommended for vertical writing 
would render free movement on a flat desk impossible. 
Fortunately, there are alternatives. Figure 4 repre- 
sents the position many of our pupils assume at this 
kind of desk, and the Diagram 3 illustrates the move- 
ent of the hand and arm. The paper is placed near 


Fia, 6. 
the edge of the desk and the arm rests lightly between 
the wrist and forearm, the elbow hangs easily at the 


side, the weight of the arm being mainly supported by 
the shoulder. In this way the arm becomes a moving 
rest, somewhat the same as do the third and fourth 
fingers inthe old orthodox movement. Where the flat 
desk is very high the pupil may be allowed to place 
his forearms on the desk and turn the paper slightly. 

To insist upon pupils keeping the paper square be- 
fore them ata high, flat desk will lead many of them 
to push the left arm far over on the desk, as in Fig. 5. 
This bad posture, caused by an extremely unsuitable 
desk, is not more unhygienic than that usually as- 
sumed for sloping writing. 

The proper posture is shown in Figs. 6 and 7. 


Fic. 7. 


Here the desk has a slope of about fifteen degrees and 
is of a suitable height. 

At such a desk experience has shown that pupils do 
not need instructions regarding position. Even those 
who have formed bad posture habits at high, flat desks 
very soon straighten up and assume a good position. 
In this position, too, after a little practice, the hand 
and arm move with the utmost freedom. 

But teachers will say, Our schools are furnished 
with nearly flat desks specially adapted to sloping 
writing, and we cannot at once, or soon, have these 
changed. The same is true in Kingston; but in spite 
of most unsuitablé furniture, the introduction of ver- 
tical writing has been an unqualified success. Before 
its adoption, three years ago, there was probably no 
city in America where sloping writing was better 
taught. Now better work is done in the first and 
second years than formerly in the fourth and fifth, 
and the improvement continues throughout the grades. 


NEEDED TO-DAY. 
BY MRS. CORNELIUS STEVENSON, 
President of the Civics Club, Philadelphia. 


THE TEACHING 


[ Address before the Educational Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature. ] 

“T suppose I may be considered a person of average 
intelligence. Iam a graduate of a school in Paris, 
and am a doctor of science, and although I think 
myself competent to judge of the scholarly ability of 
men in my own line of thought, [ should not consider 
myself competent to-day to select a corps of teachers 
for a common school. 

“Teaching to-day is not so much a question of 
knowledge as one of methods — of the power of im- 
parting knowledge. None of us mean to assert that 
there are not good schools in Philadelphia, and that 
certain local boards have not done their work con- 
scientiously and as thoroughly as circumstances ad- 
mitted; but the present system, as a system, is almost 
unanimously recognized as bad. 

“In Massachusetts, the state provides for the people 
the very best schools the country can produce. And so 
superior are the public schools that the rich choose to 
send their children there, because it is there that they 
ean provide for them the best education. Here, as 
things are to-day, no man sends his children to the 
public schools save through motives of economy — 
because better education can be purchased in the pri- 
vate schools. I do not mean to say that a great im- 
provement has not been lately brought about. Were 
the system a rational one, the men in charge to-day 
would do credit to themselves and to the people. In- 
deed, with the present dual system and its antiquated, 
cumbersome machinery, the wonder is not that our 


schools are not as good as those of Massachusetts and 
other progressive states, but that they are as good as 
they are. But this is not good enough for a city of 
more than 1,000,000 inhabitants. Nothing in the 
shape of education is ‘good enough,’ Those in charge 
should be watchful of progress in other intellectual 
cities, and keep abreast of the times.” 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


So far as possible connect great events in other 
countries with events in our own land. 


Can your pupils tell when they read or hear a 
“ piece” whether it is historical or legendary ? 


AN interesting and valuable topic for consideration 
in commercial arithmetic is the difference in methods 
of doing business in a corporation and a company. 


Compare colonial houses, furnishings, food, drinks, 
clothing, industries, amusements, churches, schools, 
ete., with those of our day. There is good history in 
a “ Colonial Friday,” or in a colonial exhibition. 


() -- 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
BY L. C. E. 


I am composed of 25 letters.— 

My 16, 14, 13, is the name of a domestic animal. 

My 20, 15, 17, 2, 19, 20, is the name of a manufacturing city 
of Massachusetts. 

My 1, 18, 9, 25, 6, is the name of a musical instrument. 

My 11,8, 3, 4, 12, 5, 10, is the name a friend whom you obey 
and love. 

My 7, 6, 21, is a little adverb which will entirely change the 
meaning of any sentence into which it is inserted. 

My 19, 24, 23, 22, 25, is a tropical fruit. 

My whole is the best of Christmas mottoes. 

Ans. —‘* Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


ENGLISH IN SCHOOL. — (IIL) 
BY J. J. BURNS, CANTON, O. 


I have aimed to set forth the meaning of the 
phrase, English literature, as descriptive of one’s per- 
sonal conquests in a great empire of culture and learn- 
ing; to give a working list of “ pieces ” for the memory 
and the heart, graded from the first school year, 
when this work should begin, on to the high school ; 
to relate the reports of a candid search for my reasons 
for urging those who have the training of children to 
direct and encourage a mastery of the pieces chosen, 
as thorough as their intellectual power and emotional 
experience shall make possible, supplementing this 
study of the piece by committing it to the care and 
keeping of memory, Frequent repetitions in concert 
are recommended, to secure the treasures, and, at the 
same time, use them. I would heavily underscore the 
statement of the value of the teacher’s example, here 
as elsewhere ; here more than elsewhere. 

The plant we are trying to nurture is of the most 
delicate structure; it must have sun, air, light, and 
skillfullest handling. You can not open the morning 
glory, but you can eall upon it to unfold itself. You 
can not by force unlatch the door of a boy’s soul and 
open it to an enjoyment of the delights of literature, 
a taste therefor, a desire to enter into possession, a 
groping to find and to express himself —that door 
opens from within. The beams of light from a 
source higher than itself may touch the secret spring 
and set the door ajar, but the soul must first turn 
toward that source. But the desolation, when the 
light is darkness! when the teacher is set to teach 
the things he does not love, and for sunshine must 
emit the cold moonlight of pretense! Much litera- 
ture is a weariness to the flesh, and of making many 
nature studies there is no end,” he says; and a long- 
ing look turns to the fleshpots. Well, there is much 
good in fleshpots, but between meals there are other 
things to do, to be, and to suffer. 

The subject chosen for this paper is the teaching 
of the reading, or literature, lesson, a topic not at all 
neglected in the educational papers, however it may 
fare in schoolroom practice. And before I set my 
plough in that furrow, I wish to declare, my belief 
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that somezchildren,*who come ‘from™homes of culture 
and books, and fan occasional exotic in a home of 
another zone, do not need the steady uplift of the 
recitation to train them to read, and to read to good 
results. “ But where are the nine?” They must be 
led. They are to go on a search for the thought 
which the writer, in some fashion, has expressed. 
They are to catch the melody of rhythm, sometimes 
of rhyme, where the verses listen one to another, and 
echo back the final sound. Their ears must diserimi- 
nate between the strong and the feeble, the delicate 
and the coarse, the musical and the inharmonious. 
Their imaginations must wake at the writer’s call and 
make pictures of the materials he provides, or reject 
them when unfit; for they must discover that not all 
things which they read are equally well said. They 
must be encouraged to say things themselves and 
compare each other’s best way. Is the boy to be 
sheerly passive, and all his English study go for 
nothing, except to view the “fritters” he has made 
of grammar, and sadly admit they are “ fritters ” ? 
There is a little allegory of Lucy Lareom’s, * In 
Time’s Swing,” given a place in most sets of readers 
which IL have looked into. Let us read it again, 
stanza by stanza : — 
I. 
Father Time, your footsteps go 
Lightly as the falling snow. 
In your swing I'm sitting, see! 
Push me softly; one, two, three, 
Twelve times only. Like a sheet 
Spread the snow beneath my feet. 
Singing merrily, let me swing 
Out of winter into spring. 
1. Why is time called “ Father Time” ? 
2. What likeness between “footsteps” and 
“snow ” ? 
3. Why is time said to have footsteps ? 
4. What does Miss L. compare to a swing? Why ? 
5. Give the reasons for “ twelve times only.” 
6. What points of likeness between the snow and a 
sheet” ? 
7. Why does the winter cause Time to spread the 
snow ? 
8. Notice the position of the accented syllables. 
Il. 
Swing me out and swing me in! 
Trees are bare, but birds begin 
Twittering to the peeping leaves, 
On the bough beneath the eaves. 
Wait, — one lilae bud I saw, 
Icy hillsides feel the thaw. 
April chased off March to-day ; 
Now I catch a glimpse of May. 
1, What are “peeping” leaves? When are the 
buds formed ? 
2. How did those hillsides slope which first felt the 
thaw ? 
3. Have the birds been all winter in the woods ? 
4. Name several kinds of birds you know. 
5. Why do birds twitter, do you think ? 
6. What is a “glimpse”? Why only a glimpse 
here? What day is the glimpse of May caught ? 
7. Notice the words gleam, glimmer, glow. 
Ill. 
Oh, the smell of sprouting grass ! 
In a blur the violets pass. 
Whispering from the wildwood come 
Mayflower’s breath and insect’s hum. 
Roses carpeting the ground ; 
Thrushes, orioles, warbling sound — 
Swing me low and swing me high 
To the warm clouds of July. 
1. What feeling does “ Oh” express ? 
2. Why do the violets pass in a “blur 
3, From what does the grass “ sprout” ? 
4. Give another name for the mayfiower, 
(Right here, let us memorize this stanza about the 
mayflower, or arbutus : — 


Oft have I walked these woodland ways, 
Without the blest foreknowing 
That underneath the withered leaves 
The fairest flowers are blowing. 
It has, also, another name, epigea, which means 
“upon-the-ground.” I cannot tell you the name of 
the writer of the stanza.) 


(To be continued.) 


BIOLOGICAL NATURE STUDIES. *— (IL) 
BY CLARENCE M. WEED. 


THE CECROPIA EMPEROR MOTH. 

After the leaves have fallen in autumn and through- 
out the winter, one often finds on the twigs of various 
fruit and shade trees large grayish brown cocoons, 
having the general appearance of the figure herewith. 
These contain the pupe, or chrysalids, of the beauti- 
ful Cecropia Emperor moth — one of the largest and 
handsomest American insects. It often measures s1x 
or seven inches across the expanded front wings. 


Fic. 1. Cocoon OF Cecroria Motu ( DRAWN BY JAMES HALL). 


The ground color is a grizzled dusky brown, the hind 
margins of the wings being clay colored. Near the 
middle of each wing there is an opaque, kidney-shaped 
dull red spot, with a white centre and a narrow black 
edging. 

These moths emerge from the cocoons early in 
summer. They soon deposit their eggs upon apple, 
pear, cherry, maple, and other fruit and shade trees. 
The eggs hatch a week or two later into small spiny 
vaterpillars, that feed upon the succulent leaves and 
increase rapidly in size. They shed their skins, or 
molt, occasionally, and become fuil-grown late in sum- 
mer, and are then about three inches long, nearly an 
inch in diameter, and have rows of coral red or yellow 
tubercles along the back and sides, Early in autumn 


Fie, 2. THe Crecororia Morn (DRAWN BY JAMES HALL). 


they spin loose silken cocoons, within which they 
change to brown pup. They pass the winter in this 
condition and early the following summer develop 
into moths. 

The Cecropia moth belongs to the family of giant 
silk-worms called by entomologists Saturniide. This 
family includes such magnificent insects as our Luna 
and Polyhemus moths, and the giant Atlas moth of 
India. They are generally large-bodied insects, with 


* Copyright, 1895, by Clarence M. Weed. 


immense wings; the males have feather-like or 


pectinated antenne. 
Cecropia caterpillars sometimes do serious damage 


to the tree plantations in the prairie states, and occa- 
sionaily defoliate shade trees in the East. They are 
known to feed upon at least fifty varieties of trees and 
shrubs. Fortunately, they are subject to attack by 
many parasitic enemies, which serve greatly to check 
their increase, while certain woodpeckers are known 
to tear open the cocoons in winter and feed upon the 
pupee. 


THE MALDEN PICTURES. 

Mr. Eugene A. Perry of the Faulkner school, Malden, has 
secured by contribution more than two hundred engravings, 
large mounted photographs, and busts for his building. This 
list is given entire for the benefit of any school that may have 
the courage to do likewise. 

Among these pictures are portraits of Washington, Lincoln, 
Grant, Clay, Webster, Winfield Scott, Phillips, John A. An- 
drew, B. F. Butler, 8. F. Smith, Mozart, Froebel, Gladstone, 
Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Tennyson, crayon of Mr. Perry by the senior class, Our Poets, 
Columbus’ Vessels, Harvey’s New World, Vanderlyn’s Land- 
ing of Columbus, Powell’s Discovery of the Mississippi, Roth- 
ermel’s Landing of the Pilgrims, Mayflower, Broughton’s 
Puritan’s New England Fireside, King’s Courtship of Standish, 
First Blow for Liberty, Battle of Bunker Hill, Drafting 
Declaration of Independence, Washington and His Generals, 
Washington’s Headquarters at Newburgh, Washington Crossing 
the Delaware, Inauguration of Washington, The Youth of 
Lincoln; Trinity Church, Boston; Lowell’s Home; Longfel- 
low’s Home; Holmes and His Home; The Capitol, Washing- 
ton; The World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893; The Connecticut River ; 
Niagara; Holy Cross Mountain; Great Salt Lake; The Restless 
Sea; Durham Cathedral, England; York Cathedral, England ; 
Where Shakespeare Sleeps; Charlcote, England; Giotto’s 
Tower, Florence, Italy; Cathedral, Milan, Italy; Leaning 
Tower, Pisa, Italy; Capri, Italy; Venice by Moonlight; 
Grand Canal and.Franchetti’s Palace, Venice ; Panorama: From 
the Clock’s Tower, Venice; St. Peter’s, Rome; Interior of St. 
Peter’s; Castle St. Angelo, Rome; The Coliseum, Rome; Arch 
of Constantine, Rome; The. Forum, Rome; The Pantheon, 
Rome; Crossing the Desert; Sphinx and Pyramids, Egypt; 
Waterfall at Calsovey, Switzerland; Breaking the Home Ties ; 
Morning; Sunset on the Pacific Coast; Town and Castle of 
Heidelberg; Aurora; Children of Charles I.; Angel Heads by 
Raphael; Return of the Fishermen; The Soul's Awakening; 
The. Angelus; The Shepherdess; The Nativity; Stag at Bay ; 
The Deer Pass; The Lion Family; Ploughing; The Horse 
Fair; Thoroughbred; The Football Match; Passing Lion; 
Lion; The Doctor; Society of Friends; Pharoah’s Horses; 
The Chariot Race from Ben Hur; Trust; For the Public 
Safety; Viking Ship; Congress of Berlin; Presidents of the 
United States; Winter Scene; The Battle of Gettysburg; 
The Soldier’s Dream; U. S. Grant; Monitor and Merrimac; 
Battle of Shiloh; Capture of New Orleans; Battle of Antietam ; 
Siege of Vicksburg; Kearsarge and Alabama; Battle of Kene- 
saw Mountain; Sheridan’s Final Charge at, Winehester ; Sheri- 
dan’s Ride; Capture of Fort Fisher; For God and King; At 
Marston Moor; Napoleon at Waterloo; Faneuil Hall, Boston; 
State House, Boston; Old State House, Boston; Holmes’ 
Birthplace ; Washington Elm; Lowell’s Study; Pilgrim Monu- 
ment; John Alden House, Duxbury; Surf at Nahant; General 
Israel Putnam House; Flagg’s Cove, near Eastport; The Old 
Manse, Concord; Battleground and Bridge, Concord; Soldier’s 
Monument, Concord; Norumbega Tower; Berkshire Hills; 
Mt. Washington and Presidential Range; Mt. Washington 
Railway; Mt. Chocorua; Statue of Liberty; Central Park, 
New York City; Hudson River; Washington Irving’s Home, 
Tarrytown; Independence Hall; The White House; Washing- 
ton Monument; Three Graces, Yosemite; Yosemite Falls; 
Eastern Entrance, Yellowstone Park; Grand Canyon, Upper 
Falls, Yellowstone Park; Grand Canyon, Yellowstone Park; 
Rapids of the Yellowstone; Great Falls of the Yellowstone; 
Mammoth Hot Springs, Yellowstone Park ; Grotto Geyser Cone, 
Yellowstone Park; Mt. Hood, Oregon; Avalon Harbor, South- 
ern California; Date Palm, Southern California; Mt. Shasta, 
California; Big Trees, Culaveras Grove, California; Norwich 


Cathedral, England; Exeter Cathedral, England; Oxford Uni- 
versity, England ; Houses of Parliament, London; Westminster 
Abbey, London; Conway Castle, Wales; Forum, Rome; Arch 
of Hadrian, Athens; Parthenon, Athens; Acropolis, Athens ; 
Temple of Theseus, Athens; Hall of Ambassadors, Alhambra; 
Triple Arch, Alhambra, Spain; Nikko, Japan; Court of Lions, 
Alhambra, Spain; Michael Angelo; Raphael; Martin Luther ; 
Rosa Bonheur; Agassiz; Garrison. 


0 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


See how much pupils know and can write off-hand 
of Mr. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, Governor Till- 
man, William McKinley, Mayor Pingree, General 
Miles, Chief Justice Fuller, Senator Lodge, Congress- 
man Barrett, Congressman Crisp, Mr. Carlisle, Banker 
Magee, John Wanamaker, W. D. Howells, E. E. Hale, 
General Booth, 
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TOPICS IN GENERAL HISTORY.— (V.) 


BY. E. W. BARRETT. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Time, 1789 — 1794. 
Condition and map of Europe. 
{ arbitrary power, 
| Oppresssion of peasants, 
laws, 
distribution of the land. 
Louis XIV., and his times, 
Louis XV. 
‘various abuses ( some remote ), 
unequal, 
taxation {et by lower classes, 
clergy and nobles exempt, . 
poverty ( general throughout France ), 
{ in bad condition, 
| inability to raise money, 
the treasury 4 wise methods, 
Necker | 
recall, 


ee old French regime 
Discuss: J 


skepticism, 
J Voltaire, 
\ Rousseau, 
** Reason” to be worshipped. 

{ { Lafayette, 

America J Franklin, 

| Washington, 
4 | independence, 
| contempt for royalty, 
| 


infidelity { writers 


Causes: 


spread of liberty 


assertion of rights, 
equality ” the watchword. 
{ time and place, 
} number, 
| members, 

‘‘National Assembly. 
( titles and privileges abolished, 
| feudal rights surrendered, 
new constitution { equality of classes, 

| more equal taxation, 
| power of king restricted, 
liberty misunderstood, 
{ the fortress of monarchy, 

its destruction, 
freeing of the prisoners, 
column of July, 
people triumphant, 
| key in America, 

the Tuilleries, 

by whom assailed, 

imprisonment of king, 

the ‘* National guard” (leader ), 
the ‘* Marseillaise,” 
flight of the nobles, 
flight of the king ( capture ), 
Girondists, 

Jacobins. 


meeting of the States-general 


Early 


| 
the bastile 1 
Events: | 


Versailles 


Legislative assembly 


Danton, 
leaders { 
Marat ( Charlotte Corday ) 

revolt against authority, 
the September massacres, 
thousands beheaded, 
the convention, 
execution of the king, 
Marie Antoinette, 
} execution of the Girondists, 
worship of God abolished, 
** Reason” supplants Christianity, 
the Republic, 
death of Rodbespierre, 
end of the Reign of Terror, 
number put to death ( the guillotine ), 
Europe leagues itself against France. 
rise of Napoleon. 
great distress and poverty, 
bread riots,” 
the ‘‘ Directory,” 
better government, 
popular representation, 
influence long felt. 
Concluding subjects for brief discussion : — 

life, 
Napoleon 

works, 


The 
Reign 
of 


Terror: 


Results: + 


Wellington, 

Waterloo, 

French government of to-day, 
Republics of the World. 


TIMELY ARITHMETIC. 
O. FIELD. 


BY 

_The teacher will do well to assign these examples to the 
class of whatever grade in the grammar school, for each pupil 
‘o perform those that are adapted to him. This will develop 
judgment to some extent, and the sad fact is that judgment, 
the very thing for which the school exists, is too rarely dis- 
cussed in school. ] 

There were 161,783,453 farm animals in the United States 
January 1, 1894. A year later there were 3.85 per cent. less. 

1. How many less were there ? 

2. How many were there January 1, 1895 ? 


January 1, 1890, there were 14,969,467 horses in 
the United States; 1891, 14,056,750; 1892, 15,498,- 
140; 1893, 16,206,802; 1894, 16,081,139. 


3. There were 1.17 per cent. less in 1895 than in 1894. How 
Many were there ? 

+. How many less were there in 1894 than in 1893 ? 

5. What per cent. less ? 

\. How many less in 1891 than in 1890 ? 

’. What per cent. less ? 


January, 1895, and 2,352,231 in 


8. How{many-more%in,1892 than in 1891 ? 
9. What per cent. more ? 

10. How many more in 1893 than in 1892 ? 
11. What per cent. more ? 


2,353,108 mules in the United States 
1894. The average 
price in 1894 was°$62.17; in 1895, $47.55. 

12. How many less in 1895 ? 

13. What per cent. less ? 

14. What was the total value in 1894 ? 

15. What was the total value in 1895 ? 

16. How much more were they worth in 1894 ? 

17. What per cent. of loss in value ? 

In 1894 there were 16,487,400 milch cows; there 
was 0.1 per cent. less in 1895. Average value in 1894 
was $21.77; in 1895, $21.95. 


There were 


18. How many in 1895 ? 

19. What was the total value in 1894 ? 

20. What was the total value in 1895 ? 

There were 45,048,017 sheep in 1894; 
2,753,953 fewer in 1895. The average price was 
$1.98 in 1894, and $1.58 in 1895. 


there were 


21. What per cent. fewer in 1895 ? 
22. What was- total value in 1894 ? 
23. In 1895 ? 

24. What per cent. less in value ? 


Washington Selections. 


THE LAND OF WASHINGTON. 


God bless the land of Washington, 
The land we love so well, 

Where liberty has smiled upon 
The forest, lake, and dell; 

Where institutions, priceless, free, 
Have made Columbia’s shore 

A home to all beyond the sea, 
Where tyrants rule no more. 


May union link the people’s hearts 
In sweet contentment’s chains 
And saveus from dissevered parts, 
With civil strifes and pains. 
And may our constitution stand, 

A star of hope to those 
Of every clime and every land 
Who fly despotic woes. 


Let law exert her rightful sway 
O’er all our fair domain, 

And bring disaster and dismay 
To all in treason’s train. 

May peace our joyful banners raise 
Through all our vast domain, 

And fill each soul with swelling praise 
For blessings we obtain. 


God bless the land of Washington, 
The land we love so well! 

Our independence bravely won 
Forever let it dwell 

Among these mountains, plains, and streams, 
With concord, happy, strong — 

A light of glory’s fadeless beams 


Through all the ages’ throng. — Selected. 


WASHINGTON. 


Rome had its Cwsar, great and brave; but stain was on his 
wreath ; 

He lived the heartless conqueror and died the tyrant’s death. 

France had its eagle; but its wings, though lofty they might 
soar, 

Were spread in false ambition’s flight, and dipped in murder- 
er’s gore. 

Those hero-gods, whose mighty sway would fain have chained 
the waves, 

Who flashed their blades with tiger-zeal to make a world of 
slaves — 

Who, though their kindred barred the path, still fiercely waded 
on— 

Oh! where shall be their “ glory” by the side of Washington? 

He fought, but not with love of strife — he struck but to 
defend ; 

And, ere he turned a people’s foe, he sought to be a friend. 

He strove to keep his country right by reason’s gentle word, 

And sighed when fell infustice threw the challenge — sword to 
sword. 

He stood, the firm, the calm, the wise, the patriot, the sage ; 

He showed no deep, avenging hate —no burst of despot rage. 

He stood for liberty and truth, and dauntlessly led on, 

Till shouts of liberty gave forth the name of Washington. 


He saved his land, but did not lay his soldier trappings down, 
To change them for the regal vest, and don a kingly crowh. 
Fame was too earnest in her joy —too proud of such a son — 
To let a robe and title mask a noble Washington. 

— Eliza Cook. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
The bells of Mount Vernon are ringing to-day, 
‘And what say their melodious numbers 
To the flag blooming air? List, what do they say? — 
‘* The fame of the hero ne’er slumbers !” 


The world’s monument stands the Potomac beside, 
And what says the shaft to the river ? — 

‘* When the hero has lived for his country, and died, 
Death crowns him a hero forever.” 


The bards crown the heroes and children rehearse 
The songs that give heroes to story, 

And what say the bards to the children ?— ‘** No verse 
Can yet measure Washington’s glory. 


‘+ For Freedom outlives the old crowns of the earth, 
And Freedom shall triumph forever, 
And time must long wait the true song of his birth, 
Who sleeps by the beautiful river.” 
— Hezekiah Butterworth. 


WASHINGTON’S GRAVE. 
Disturb not his slumbers, let Washington sleep, 
’Neath the bough of the willow that over him weeps. 
His arm is unnerved, but his deeds remain bright 
As the stars in the dark vaulted heavens at night. 


O, wake not the hero, his battles are o’er, 

Let him rest undisturbed on Potomac’s fair shore, 
On the river’s green borders, so flowery drest, 

With the hearts he loved fondly let Washington rest. 


Awake not his slumbers, tread lightly around, 

Tis the grave of the freeman, ’tis liberty’s mound. 
Thy name is immortal, our freedom ye won, 
Brave sire of Columbus, our own Washington. 


Oh, wake not the hero, his battles are o’er. 
Let him rest, calmly rest on his dear native shore, 
While the stars and the stripes of our country shall wave, 
O’er a land that can boast of our Washington's grave. 
— Selected. 


CROWN OUR WASHINGTON. 


Arise,— ‘tis the day of Washington’s glory, 
The garlands uplift for our liberties won; 
O sing in your gladness his echoing story, 
Whose sword swept for freedom the fields of the sun. 
Not with gold nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the banners of stars that the continent span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Who lifted his sword for the birthright of man! 


He gave us a nation; to make it immortal 
He laid down for Freedom the sword that he drew, 
And his faith leads us on through the uplifting portal 
Of the glories of peace and our destinies new. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the flags that the nations of liberty span, 
Crown, crown him the chief of the heroes eternal 
Who laid down his sword for the birthright of man. 


Lead, Face of the Future, serene in thy beauty, 
Till o’er the dead heroes the peace star shall gleam, 
Till right shall be might in the counsels of duty, 
And the service of man be life’s glory supreme. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the flags that the nations in brotherhood span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Whose honor was gained by his service to man! 


O Spirit of Liberty, sweet are thy numbers! 
The winds to thy banners their tribute shall bring 
While rolls the Potomac where Washington slumbers 
And his natal day comes with the angels of spring. 
We follow thy counsels, 
O hero eternal, 
To the highest achievement the school leads the van, 
And, crowning thy brow with the evergreen vernal, 
We pledge thee our all to the service of man! 
— Hezekiah Butterworth. 


Our poet Whittier said of Washington :— 
‘“‘ His rule of justice, order, peace, 
Made possible the world’s release ; 
Taught prince and serf that power is but a trust, 
And rule, alone, that serves the ruled is just.” 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JAN. 30, 796. 


THERE is no more important school exercise than an 
efficient fire drill. 


Tue American Institute of Instruction will hold 
its July meeting at Bethlehem. 


PoLITENEss is indispensable in a teacher’s inter- 
course with fellow teachers, the school authorities, 
aud the pupils. 


A TEACHER should grow almost as much each year 
as the pupil he teaches. Study, experience, and good 
thinking will alone make this possible. 


Goop judgment is the best investment you can 
make as ateacher. It saves from errors in discipline, 
in method, in device, and in drill; in dealing with 
pupils, principal, parents, and the public. Culti- 
vate it. 

SuPPLEMENTARY rcading is nowa necessity. There 
is no good work without it. There canbe none. The 
school board that fails to provide for it makes a mis- 
take that no progressive or prudent man could or 
would make. 

Dr. WALDEYER of Berlin proves ( ? ) that woman 
has a smaller brain, has less physical strength, pre- 
serves more traits of infuncy and childhood in adult 
life, and has practically in aj] times:and places held a 
position inferior to the man, and consequently Dr. 
Waldeyer proceeds to make a fool of himself. This 
is entirely respectful, courteous, and practically 
scriptural. 


HENRY BARNARD. 


On the 24th instant Hon. Henry Barnard of Hart- 
ford celebrated his eighty-sixth birthday. Two years 
ago there dined with him on this anniversary Charles 
Northend of New Britain, Conn , and Thomas Cushing 


of the Chauncey Hall school, both of whom have since 
gone to their reward. Professor B. F. Tweed of 
Cambridge is probably the only man who has seen so 
many years of educational activity as Dr. Barnard. 
Dr. Barnard was second to no man in the great edu- 
cational struggle ef 1836-46, and the only man active 
in that period who maintained his interest in educa- 
tiohal reform, and lived to see the results of that 
great campaign. He has written more upon a wider 
range of topics with greater reliability than any other 
ian, living or dead, in either hemisphere. He sac- 
rificed the most: promising professional advancement 
in law and polities to devote himself to the mission 
of edueation, and jeopardized his fortune for the good 
of the cause and the glory of the profession. 


AN EDUCATIONAL ESSA YIST. 


Prominent among the educational needs of the day 
has been an essayist who should be to the school sen- 
timent of the age what Emerson was to the social 
life, and Bushnell to the religious life of fifty years 
ago. Masters are rare in any age, they are developed 
through necessity, they are opposed by all conven- 
tional sentiment and system. The common plan is to 
alvance human learning and social reform by ma- 
chinery. A very small man may run a machine, a 
very light crank may boss an organization, a very 
ordinary “set of fellows” may block out a reform 
establishment, but a leader is infinitely above a boss, 
a crank, or a “set of fellows.” 

Men who are made for machinery say, “ Emerson 
founded no institution, Bushnell gave the world no 
organization,” hence, they would have us infer their 
influence died with them. On the contrary, Emerson 
lives inevery progressive thought of the day and will 
live so long as thought finds minds from which to 
scintillate, and Bushnell led the way to all the religious 
advance of our day, and made possible the Endeavor 
movement, and all kindred activity. 

There have been educational critics, philosophers, 
and psychologists, but no essayist. The first approach 
thereto is in the writings of Bishop Spalding of 
Peoria, Illinois, in his two volumes of essays, — 
“Things ef the Mind” and “ Means and Ends of 
“dueation,” — in which he interests, instructs, and in- 
spires the educational thinker with the genius of un- 
common sense, the simplicity of truth, and _bril- 
lianey of phrasing, and all with a rare absence of 
pedantry and bigotry. All the critics combined have 
not shown a fractional part of his power to annihilate 
false ideas. He has not intruded upon the province 
of the critic, philosopher, or psychologist, he simply 
speaks as an essayist, and he speaks well. 

Let us hope that the day of the educational essayist 
has dawned, not that we want men to write essays, 
but essayists to inspire the thinking of. educational 
truths and to enkindle the spiritual phase of educa- 
tional activity. 


BROOKLYN EDUCATIONALLY. 


Brooklyn is one of the “ solid cities” in educational 
matters. There is no city with a stronger or better 
corps of principals. There are thirty-eight grammar 
principals. As a rule, these are men of professional 
spirit, professional force, and prominence in the com- 
munity. They teach good schools; are creditably 
active in the churches, in fraternities, in clubs, and in 
many other civic relations. They are a leading feat- 
ure of the New York Schoolmasters’ Club, furnish an 
important element in the famous Brooklyn Institute 
patronage, have a well organized principals’ associa- 
tion, and, above and beyond all, have developed the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, with a paid member- 
ship of more than 2,100 teachers. . 

Who can estimate the significance-of this? Twenty- 
one hundred teachers in a single city, voluntary 
members of a professional association, paying annual 
dues, are’ a credit to the fraternity and a cause of 
honest pride to Brooklyn. The association provides 
classes in drawing, French, German, literature, and 
pedagogies; has a ccurse of professional lectures, and 


a grand early-summer picnic,—an outing that all 
enjoy. 

It is one of the misfortunes of the age in which we 
live, educationally, that such a body of men is not 
known far and near, as a college president or even a 
superintendent is, while they have the experience and 
the wisdom upon which the public school system must 
largely rest. 

It was the privilege of the editor of the JourRNAL to 
dine with many of these men at Brooklyn’s attractive 
Hanover club house, one of the delightful and lux- 
urious social and entertaining clubs, conversing with 
these school men for several hours. In knowledge of 
the educational conditions of the country, in acquaint- 
ance with the work in the various cities, in familiarity 
with the laws in various states, in “sizing up” edu; 
cational men, in diseussing professional writing, in 
general educational wisdom, as well as in clubbable 
wit, these men rank well with the same number of 
educational leaders at Cleveland last February, or at 
Denver last July. 

There is a great professional loss resulting from 
the fact that such a company of brainy men of suc- 
cessful experience, who live in the atmosphere in 
which all educational problems are born, have no way 
to make themselves felt in representing the educa- 
tional force of their city or in discussing the problems 
in which they are, of all classes, most interested. The 
next “committee” of ten, fifteen, twelve, etc., will do 
well to inquire how the country may have the wisdom 
of the brainy men and women in the ranks in such a 
city as Brooklyn. 


POSSIBLY LOS ANGELES. 


The N. E. A. for 1896 is having “hard luck.” Its 
Boston plans were frustrated by the railroads. Buf- 
falo easily secured the half-rate plus membership fee 
and time extension to September. But—and the 
meeting of ’96 has had more than its share of “ buts ” 
—this month the new railroad pool has placed all 
affairs east of the Missouri river in the hands of a 
“board of control,” and this board says through its 
chairman that the agreement of the Central Traffic 
Association will not stand as to time limit, and that 
tickets returning will only be good till July 15. This 
will apply to the Y. P.S. C. E., tothe G. A. R., to the 
Knights Templar, and all other great gatherings. If 
this edict stands, there is nothing left for the associa- 
tion to do but to go to Los Angeles. But it is in no- 
wise probable that it will stand. The Cexrtral Traffic 
Association has signed a contract with the N. E. A. 
for the Butfalo meeting, and no subsequent arrange- 
ment of the railroads can violate that contract. To 
repudiate that signed agreement might cost the N. E. 
A., by loss to its treasury, from $10,000 to $20,000. 
It is inconceivable that the “Board of Control ” will 
force any such hardship upon any association. The 
element of uncertainty is, however, a serious matter, 
and the executive officers deserve the sympathy of 
the fraternity in this hour of their burden, t: like of 
which has never come to any other administration. 


THE SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting of the Southern Educational Associ:- 
tion at Hot Springs, Ark., during the Christmas 
holidays, was decidedly the largest and best in its 
history. Among those present were Dr. Harris and 
President Dougherty; State Superintendents Kirk, 
Missouri; Carlyle, Texas; Sheets, Florida; and Jor- 
dan, Arkansas; Drs. Jesse, Waggoner, Fulton, and 
Buchanan of the universities respectively of Missouri, 
Texas, Mississippi, and Arkansas; City Superintend- 
ents Phillips, Birmingham; Gordon, Memphis; 
McBeath, Jacksonville; McNeil, Kansas City; 
Rightsell, Cook, Holloway, and Hineman of Little 
Rock, Hot Springs, Fort Smith, and Pine Bluff, r- 
spectively, and many others equally identified wit! 
the work of the educational development of the Sout!. 
The attendance was between six and seven hundred, 
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OF ENTTOA TION. 


Arkansas contributing about three hundred of this, 
number. 

The presence of Superintendent Dougherty, presi- 
dent N. E. A., and his address of invitation, were very 
much appreciated, and the generous, fraternal spirit 
that characterized the latter found an earnest response 
among the Southern teachers, showing clearly that in 
matters educational, at least, there are no sectional 
lines. It is safe to say that the next session of the 
N. E. A. will have a much larger representation from 
the South as a result of Mr. Dougherty’s hearty 
invitation. 

It is almost superfluous to speak of the value of the 
addresses and discussions of Dr. Harris. His address 
on “ What the South has Done” was a revelation to 
us in the midst of this work of heroic efforts in every 
direction that are being made to train the youth for 
the highest duties of life and citizenship. His treat- 
ment of the five virtues of Regularity, Prompitude, 
Silence, Industry, and Obedience was such only as a 
philosopher could give, showing, as he did so clearly, 
how essential to the child’s whole future it is to en- 
graft these virtues into his physical and moral consti- 
tution. Likewise his discussion of Superintendent 
Holloway’s paper on “ Pomotion and Gradation ” was 
one of the richest treats of the work of the association. 
Did space permit, a general summary of the papers 
and discussions would be given; but as it does not, 
those interested in the proceedings of this, the great- 
est educational meeting ever held in’ the South, will 
be able to secure them by addressing Superintendent 
George B. Cook of Hot Springs, who has been author- 
ized to issue the proceedings in a printed volume. 

One of the most important resolutions adopted was 
introduced by ex-State Superintendent Shinn of 


’ Arkansas, providing for the appointment of a com- 


mittee of fifteen to draft a bill to be submitted to 
congress, asking that twenty-eight millions of acres 
of the public domain be set apart for the benefit of 
the publie schools of those states which have received 
no grant and for those, also, that received but one sec 
tion to the township. The department of superin- 
tendents and the N, E. A. will be asked to codperate 
in this work by the appointment of similar com- 
mittees. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
Superintendent Philips, Birmingham, president ; 
State Superintendent Carlyle, Texas, vice-president ; 
Superintendent George B. Cook, Hot Springs, secre- 
tary ; State Superintendent Kirk, Missouri, treasurer. 
The place of the next meeting will be fixed by execu- 
tive committee — Jacksonville, Birmingham, and 
Nashville, being present bidders. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Tue senate has devoted several days to the discus- 
sion of the Monroe doctrine in various aspects. It 
has had before it, as texts for its remarks, the Sewell 
resolution, the substance of which is that the presi- 
dent went too far; and the Davis resolution, favora- 
bly reported by the committee on foreign relations, 
the substance of which is that he did not go nearly 
far enough. The Davis resolution extends the Mon- 
roe doctrine to cover acquisitions of territory by 
Kuropean powers on this continent, not merely by 
aggression, but by “purchase, cession, occupation, 
pledge, colonization, protectorate, or by the control 
of the easement in any canal or any other means of 
transit across the American isthmus.” At least, it 
intimates that the acquisition of territory in any of 
these ways-may be regarded by us as an unfriendly 
act. So, of course, it might be, under certain condi- 
tions; but those are bridges which are best crossed 
when we come to them. It is scarcely worth while 
to make general pronunciamentoes, which are capable 
of serious misunderstanding. If Great Britain and 
Venezuela should reach a friendly agreement about 
the frontier of British Guiana, under this resolution 
we might resent the agreement 23 an unfriendly act. 
Against such an expansion of the true Monroe doc- 
trine conservative public sentiment will certainly. 
protest, 


* 
It is a fresh illustration of the old adage that 


“when a woman will, she will,” that Miss Clara Bar- 
ton, undismayed by the deliverances of the Turkish 
legation, and without waiting to learn by cable 
whether the Sultan had thought better of his refusal 
to admit the Red Cross into his dominions, has started 
for Constantinople on her errand of humanity. Rather 
curiously, she had hardly got out of sight of land 
before a cablegram was received from Minister Ter- 
rell, announcing that while the Turkish government 
would not recognize the Red Cross officially, it would 
allow any individuals whom Mr. Terrell might desig- 
nate to carry on relief work. Probably this will open 
the door for Miss Barton and her associates. 
* * 

Ir is a cardinal principle of Turkish diplomacy 
never to do anything to-day that can be done the day 
after to-morrow. The Sultan must feel that the wis- 
dom of this principle is fully justified, as he per- 
ceives how little is left of the so-called “concert of 
action” among the signatory powers, of which so 
much was heard a few monthsago. It never amounted 
to much anyway, except that each was on its guard 
that none of the others should get an advantage; but 
since England loaded herself up, first with the Ven- 
ezuela question and then with the Transvaal, what 
virtue there was in it is gone. It is four months 
since the “reforms ” for the Christian provinces were 
granted on paper, and nothing has so far come of 
them but massacre. It is weeks since we have heard 
anything about the dragomans of the embassies wait- 
ing on the goverment to tell it what would and what 
would not be satisfactory to the powers. And that 
question of the second guardship in the Dardanelles, 
how long ago that seems. What does it matter nowa- 
days whether there is one guardship or a dozen, since 
nothing is done ? 

* * * 

PropaBiy the English papers will stop scoffing at 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, now that he is Leing 
brought back dead from the Ashantee expedition. 
They lampooned him mercilessly up to the date of 
his departure from England, and represented him as 
purposing to travel in special staterooms, and to take 
divers luxuries and delicacies with him on the march 
in Africa. The fact is that he bore himself like a 
man, and, although the expedition did no fighting 
and he won no glory, his death from African fever in 
the prime of his manhood is a sufficiently melancholy 
episode to check the mirth even of those who do not 
approve of German princelings. His marriage to 
Queen Victoria’s youngest daughter brought no grati- 
fication to the royal household, as he was not a prince 
of distinction; and, as parliament was rather weary 
by that time of pensioning off the queen’s family, the 
Radicals had plenty of chance to flout him. But his 
most glaring fault seems to have been his poverty. 

* * 


BersipeEs the four national conventions whose dates 
and places of meeting have before been announced, 
we are to have a free-silver convention, as the result 
of last week’s conference at Washington of leaders of 
the free-silver movement. As the convention is to 
meet at St. Louis, however, on the same day as the 
Populist convention, the conditions will favor an 
amalagmation of forces, and possibly only one ticket 
will result from the two gatherings. In the senate 
there has been more or less perfunctory discussion of 
the free-coinage substitute for the house bond bill, 
but it is not expected that a vote will be taken. until 
the newly-elected Utah senators are in their seats. 
That, however, will probably be before this number 
of the JourRNAL oF Epvucation reaches its readers. 
A favorable vote on free coinage in the senate is re- 
garded as a foregone conclusion, but there is no prob- 
ability that the house will recede from its position. 
Meanwhile the gold reserve ebbs away slowly, and the 
deficit in the income of the government accumulates. 

* * * 

Ir is reported that Italy is about sending out six 
thousand more troops to reinforce those now operat- 
ing in Abyssinia. The indications are that they will 
be needed, and more still, before a favorable conclu- 
sion of the war is reached. At last accounts, the 
Italian army at Makalle was very closely beleaguered 


= 


by an overwhelming force of Abyssinians, and there 
have been one or two reports of the capture of the 
place. The Abyssinians appear to be well armed, 
most of them with modern rifles, and there are hints 
that Russia knows where they came from. 


* * * 
THE mystery regarding the destination of the Eng- 
lish flying squadron has been set at rest by the 
authoritative announcement of the first lord of the 
admiralty, Mr. Goschen, that it is not going anywhere 
in particular. In a speech at Grinstead, Mr. Goschen 
said that the squadron was not intended for use in 
any emergency in any direction. It would go to 
Berehaven without taking sealed or other orders, ex- 
cept to go to that place and await instructions. He 
added that the squadron was not meant as a menace 
to any country, nor destined for any particular quar- 
ter of the world, from which it would appear that 
this squadron was hurried into readiness for active 
service merely to see how quickly it could be done. 
There was to have been a review of the squadron by 
the queen, but the death of Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg has put the court into mourning, and made all 
pageants indecorous. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Harvard offers 425 courses from which students can choose. 


Harvard enrolls more than 5,000 names, if the professors, 
Radcliffians , and summer school students of the year be included. 


They have a school rule in Russia that the ring of a recitation 
bell shall not be deemed the end of the lesson if the teacher is 
not through. 


Even Vassar is but thirty years old. She is the oldest of the 
women’s colleges, and has graduated 1,182 women, while all 
other women’s colleges have graduated about 3,000, and the 
co-education institutions have graduated nearly 4,000. 


The first school in the United States to train sloyd teachers 
for high schools was opened in Boston on the 25th instant. Its 
establishment is due to the munificence of Mrs. Quincy A. 
Shaw. The school will be under the charge of Gustaf Larson, 
a graduate of the famous Sloyd school of Naas, Sweden. 


M. Delisle, librarian of the Bibliotheque Nationale, says that 
the present paper being used for books in all parts of the world 
is so poor that it cannot last long. He thinks the literary his- 
torian of, say, the twenty-first century will find it alla mass of 
rubbish, made so by the hand of time. The paper maker has, 
unknown to himself, become the literary censor who condemns 
to oblivion all the work of this age.— Popular Science. 


With the October number, the American Journal of Psychol- 
ogy entered upon its seventh volume. The preceding volumes 
(1887-1895) have been edited by President G. Stanley Hall 
(Clark University). For the future the editorial responsibility 
will be shared by President Hall, Professor E. C. Sanford 
(Clark University), and Professor E. B. Titchener ( Cornell 
University). A co-operative board has been formed, which in- 
cludes the names of Professors F. Angell, Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University; H. Beaunis, Universities of Nancy and Paris; 
J. Delbeuf, University of Liége; A. Kirschmann, University 
of Toronto; O. Kiilpe, University of Wiirzburg; A. Waller, 
London, and H. K. Wolfe, University of Nebraska. The 
Journal will be devoted exclusively to the interests of scientific 
psychology. Each number will contain, as heretofore, original 
articles, reviews, and abstracts of current psychological books 
and monographs, and notes upon topics of immediate psycholo- 
gical importance. 


The death of Alexander Macmillan, one of the founders of 
the great publishing house in London in 1843, occurred January 
25. He was one of two brothers who constituted the firm, at 
the outset, and has carried for more than forty years the chief 
responsibilities of the business. The house has had a very 
large branch in this country for more than thirty years, — now 
under the able management of Mr. Brett. This house is the 
sole agent in America of the old English firm of George Bell & 
Sons. The Bohn Libraries, a publication of Bell & Sons, 
gained a world-wide reputation. Macmillan & Co. were also 
the agents in America for the works issued by Oxford and Cam- 
bridge universities. The firm published only three books dur- 
ing the first year of its existence. It now issues more than a 
hundred times that number each year. Alexander Macmillan 
was not only a great publisher, but a notable man. He was 
born in Scotland in 1815. He kept a village school in a place 
called Nitshill, in Scotland, and his brother Daniel got him a 
place in London in a publishing house. In 1843 the brothers 
purchased a small business at Cambridge, England, and became 
booksellers to the university. Two years later their publishing 
business was established in London, and one expansion followed 
another until the house of Macmillan & Co. attained its present 
rank among the foremost publishing institutions of the world, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. 


A CORRECTION. 


In the Journat of November 28, there appeared under 
‘* Editorial Mention ” a statement which I am sure is an over- 
sight which you will be glad to correct: ‘‘ Thirty years ago not a 
college in the country was open to women.” 

Oberlin College, thirty miles southwest of Cleveland, Ohio, 
on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern railroad, was founded 
in 1833. From the first it has admitted all who came, irre- 
spective of race or sex. Its graduates now number 3,099, 1,415 
of whom are women. In 1841 three women graduated from 
the classical course, and received the degree of A.B. Between 
1841 and 1865, seventy-nine women received the degree A. B., 
among whom were: Mrs. H. E. G. Arey — 1845; Lucy Stone 
Blackwell — 1847, and many others whose names would be 
familiar if time and space permitted mention. In the dark days 
of the Civil War, Oberlin College sent to the front so many 
men from her classical course that some recitations could 
hardly have been kept open but for the thirteen young women 
who took degrees in 1865. Oberlin College, it is true, was 
thirty years in advance of her contemporaries. She stood for 
many years alone, the only college to admit women, and her 
grateful daughters are unwilling to let this fact be forgotten. 

Cleveland. Anna J. WRIGHT. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY IN ONE HUNDRED WORDS. 


The Washington Pathfinder recently offered a prize for the 
best original history of the United States in 100 words. The 
prize was awarded to W. T. Gooden, of Pana, IIll., for the fol- 
lowing : — 

“ The revival of learning, commercial rivalry, and rel:gious 
zeal in Europe led to Columbus’ discovery of America in 1492. 
Conflicting territorial claims and parental animosity involved 
English, French, and Spanish colonists in wars, culminating in 
English supremacy in 1763. England's oppression alienated 
colonial affection, induced revolution, hastened independence. 
Common cause and danger begat colonial union; the weakness 
of the confederation demanded a federal republic. Party dif- 
ferences tempted legislation. Negro slavery precipitated civil 
strife, secession, emancipation, federal authority supreme, re- 
organization succeeded. Religious freedom, an unmuzzled 
press, invention, internal improvement, and universal education 
have conspired to prosperity at home and honor abroad.” 


EIGHTH GRADE BRILLIANCE. 
A superintendent sends the following answers from a class of 
eighth grade pupils, whom he examined upon American inventors 
and inventions, American authors and one of their works : — 


INVENTORS. 
The sewing machine. 
Electricity. 
machine. 
Horas... +++ Telegraph. 
light. 
AUTHORS. 
Don Quitio.............. Les Miserables. 
Seven Cables. 
Hawthorne............--Seven Cables of Enchanted Castle. 
Hawthorne.......... Cables. 
Holmes... A Road to the Waterfowl. 
Irving -....---...++++++++Legion of Sleepy Hollow. 
Julius Cesar. D. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Whence originated the term “the little red schoolhouse ” 
in its present popular use ? M. 

_— A paper in Boston was recently asked for a “‘ scientific ex- 
planation” of the ‘‘ fact” that if you put a spoon into a glass 
you may pour hot water in without risk of breakirig the glass. 
One who tried the experiment directly and saw a favorite 
glass fly into pieces would be glad to have the JournaL ex- 
plain ; for, however this one experiment may have failed, many 
who have tried assert that the statement is true. C. 

— Will you please inform me through your columns where the 
Jenness Miller Monthly is published, and oblige 


C. A. C., Amherst, N. H. 
New York City. 


— Shakespeare, in ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” makes a character 
say, ‘‘ All debts are cleared between you and I.” How can this 
be reconciled with ‘‘ good English” ? D. A. 

— James Russell Lowell, in one of his works that is regarded 
as classic prose, ‘‘ Old English Dramatists,” writes, ‘‘I mean by 
this that tts every pulse and every movement ave regularly 
cadenced.” Is this classic English ? Is it correct ? 

Dayton. 

— Who wrote ‘‘The Old School-House,” the first lines 
being : — 


‘*T sat an hour to-day, John, 
Beside the old brook stream, 
Where we were schoolboys in old times, 
When manhood was a dream” ? 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Boys’ Lire oF GENERAL GRANT. By Thomas W. 
Knox. New York: The Merriam Company. 420pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

The fame and glory of General Ulysses S. Grant are assured 
in all civilized nations, and for alltime. Nothing written or said 
can add to or detract from the reputation of our great hero and 
statesman. And it would seem that nothing new van be said of 
him. Yet every contribution to the history of the civil war is 
hailed with pleasure and read with interest by patriotic Ameri- 
cans, young and old. The book under review does not claim to 
furnish anything new in regard to the early life and career of 
the great general. Mr. Knox, who is the author of several 
popular juvenile books, has written this life for the boys, who 
are soon to take the places of their fathers. To them will be 
entrusted the destiny of this great republic. Nothing better 
can be done to fit these boys for the duties of citizenship than 
to familiarize them with the history of their country and the 
biography of its great leaders. Of all these, since Washington, 
General Grant stands at the head. The author and publishers 
have done their work well. The book has several full-page 
illustrations. It should be read by every boy in the nation. 


An Evementary MAnvuAt or Cuemistry. By 
Storer and Lindsay. New York: American Book Company. 
This book is the lineal descendant of the ‘‘ Manual of Pre- 

organic Chemistry” of Eliot and Storer, being a revision and 

rewriting of Professor W. R. Nichols’ abridgment of Eliot and 

Storer’s manual. The purpose of the book, like its prede- 

cessors, is to facilitate the teaching of chemistry by the experi- 

mental and inductive method. Of all the sciences, no doubt 
chemistry demands most in teaching the ways of the laboratory. 

An outgrowth of alchemy, modern chemistry deals with the 

changes in the composition and constitution of molecules. In 

its practical application, it is concerned still with the composi- 
tion of manufactured products that are used in the arts, and 
requires all the exact processes and skillful manipulations of 
the laboratory. Jn this manual the minute instructions, given 
in the descriptions of experiments, are printed in smaller type, 
and are intended to enable the student to see, smell, and touch 
for himself, while the necessary instructions on chemical 
manipulation have been put in an appendix. The work ex- 
hibits in a clear, concise, and thorough manner the present state 
of chemical science and the relation of the science to its prac- 
tical application. As such, the manual needs no introduction. 

Of the several forms in which the work has appeared, we con- 

sider this by far the most attractive and satisfactory. 


INDUSTRIAL EvoLuTIon oF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Carroll D. Wright. Chautauqua Reading Circle Litera- 
ture. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. Cloth. 362 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

No man in America is so well equipped for the preparation 
of a record of the industrial evolution of the United States as 
Colonel Wright, and, what counts for quite as much in the 
preparation of such a work as this, his fitness is universally 
recognized. 

No man probably has ever given so many important facts in 
the same length of time as has Colonel Wright in the last 
quarter of a century, and his statements are never challenged. 
His philosophy is as reliable as his statistics, and his literary 
style is as direct as that of a business office, at the same time 
retaining the fervency of a platform lecturer. 

The book has been well prepared by the publishers, with 
numerous maps, diagrams, charts, and effective illustrations. 
It is a book to which every pupil in the upper grades of the 
grammar school should have access, and to which his attention 
should be skillfully directed. 


Essays or Exia. By Charies Lamb. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by N. L. Halward and S. C. Hill. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Cloth. 370 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

Lamb’s ‘‘ Elia,” always a classic and always admired, is 
enjoying the luxury of a revival, and is almost as much of a 
fad as ‘‘Trilby” has been. Whether or not the faddists will 
accept a fifty-cent edition, which is really worthy a place on 
any study table, it is not for us to say; be that as it may, there 
is no excuse for any lover of books to go without a thoroughly 
good edition so long as this is obtainable. In binding, paper, 
and type it is attractive, while the introduction is delightful 
and the notes thoroughly helpful. f 

The same publishers issue in the same style ‘‘ Launcelot and 
prone fi with introduction and notes by F. J. Rowe. Price, 

cents. 


Tue Prescotr BAs-RELIEF OF WASHINGTON. From 
the Houden bust now at Mt. Vernon. New York: William 
-Beverley Harison; Boston: J. L. Hammett. Price, $1.00. 
This elegant piece of work (12x16 inches) is artistically 

rendered from the great Houden statue by Katharine Prescott. 

The effect is every way as rich as plaster, and it has the advan- 

tage of being practically without weight, and indestructible by 

ordinary accidents. It is a luxury to have something entirely 
new and attractive for Washington's birthday. 


From tHE Biack Sea Persia 
By Edwin Lord Weeks. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Beautifully and profusely illustrated. Fine binding. 437 pp. 
Price, $3.50. 

This is the most entertaining and true-to-life account of the 
daily life in the saddle and the araba, in tent and café, on the 
oldest caravan route in the world, probably. Mr. Weeks is an 
artist. His comrades were equally distinguished Americans 
and Europeans. They were equipped with every government 
passport that could bring them opportunities, and they had no 
concern for the expense of the journey. They left Trebizond, 
on the Black sea, July 22, 1892, and wrestled with all the trials 
and dangers of all classes of wayfarers and natives, with 
washed mountain passes and cholera. The descriptions are 
graphic, the comments entertaining, the prophecies those of an 
expert. The original conception was, apparently, to make the 
art features the leading attraction, but these must share with 
the literary features the admiration of the reader. The camera 
and artist’s pencil have, however, done for this work what will 
probably never again be done for these lands. There are 134 
illustrations; all interesting and valuable, many of rare artistic 
merit. Human models furnish Mr. Weeks abundant material 
for his pencil: Kurds, with their fiery horses; ruddy Tartars, 
with majestic camels; Turkish infantry; veiled women; tur- 
baned moullahs; fierce old Persians; gray-skirted Georgians ; 


shepherds ; martial Sikhs and Goorkhas, handsomely uniformed ; 
surly hirsute Afghans; Hindoo priests and Indian fakirs galore. 
He sees a wealth of architectural material,— ancient Byzantine 
citadels, caravansaries with clay walls and cell rooms; mosques 
with slender minarets; ruined palaces with silver doors and 
exquisite loggias ; mud-houses and bungalows. 


Nationat Drawine Booxs. Outlines of Drawing 
Lessons in Five Books. By Amos K. Cross and Amy Swain. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Mr. Cross is instructor in the Massachusetts normal art school, 
and a writer of much skill. Miss Swain, who has done mucli 
on the primary books, is instructor of drawing in Minneapolis. 
The first book outlines the work for the three years of the 
primary school, and then subdivides the work of each year into 
the work for each school week. The second book outlines the 
work for the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth years, and 
then subdivides the work of each year in the assignment for 
each week. This is an immense task, but it is done with a dis- 
crimination and care that surprises us. Free-hand is treated in 
the third book—a manual for teachers and students; the 
fourth — a manual — is on color study; the fifth, on mechani- 
cal drawing. All of these books are prepared with a loyalty to 
an ideal and a devotion to detail that is rarely found combined, 
even when a great publishing house stands behind with its 
insistent force. 


Scuerrev’s EkKEHARD Edited by W. H. Carruth, 

University of Kansas. 494 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Lesstna’s NATHAN DER Weise. Edited by H. C. G. 

Brandt of Hamilton College. 227 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
GERMAN HistoricaL Prose. By Hermann Schoen- 

feld, Columbian University. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

212 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

Mr. Holt is doing the profession a service. in bringing out in 
excellent type these German works. -The first is especially 
welcome at a time when the great novels are to be studied in 
their native tongue for a clearer view of the thoughts of the 
writers, which is never entirely satisfactory in 4 translation. 
The study of modern language will mean all the more when a 
great story is read in the original, when the impatience to know 
the next thing will spur one on to read and read, for the thought 
rather than as a task. 


Historica Querigs. By Ezra M. Sparlin, Rochester, 

N.Y. 110 cards. Price, 75 cents. 

Mr. Sparlin, an eminently successful grammar school prin- 
cipal, has utilized the ‘‘Game of Authors” idea in his ‘ His- 
torical Queries,” or biographical aids to American history, in 
110 cards containing 1,435 questions on 160 different American 
characters. There are enough cards and questions in this set 
to be utilized for class work; at the same time, it is the most 
fascinating parlor game that has been worked out along this 
line. There is enough to it to give a highly valuable body of 
historical facts. Rarely does the Journat commend anything 
with so much confidence in the probability of universal satis- 
faction as in this case. 

E.ements 1n Zootocy. By James G. Needham, 
. Knox College, Ill. New York: American Book Company. 

302 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

This book is adapted to those schools which have the courage 
to study zodlogy after a scientific method in advance of the 
grades for which such study is ordinarily provided. It re- 
spects the laboratory method, inspires to a field study of 
animals, and at the same time would teach a student to use 
such information as treatises afford to verify his observation 
and supplement the information personally obtainable. 

The illustrations are numerous. The general outline pro- 
vides for a study of the fresh-water sponge, the butterfly, 
the dragon-fly, grasshopper, squash-bug, harvest fly, bumble- 
bee, bluebottle fly, cabbage butterfly, spider, centipede, craw- 
fish, earth worm, river mussel, catfish, frog, turtle, English 
sparrow, and the rabbit. 

Every separate type furnishes no end of material for school 
use, while the classification, analysis, and general direction are 
of high value. It is a reliable, interesting, helpful book for 
class use, for the individual student or as a teacher’s manual. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE CHEMIST’Ss COMPENDIUM. Compiled by C. J. S. Thompson. 
Price, $1.00.— PRACTICAL INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By G. 8. Turpin. 
Price, 60 cents. ——THE MERCANTILE System. By Gustav Schmoller. 
Price, 75 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

A Doric Reep. By Zitella Cocke. Price, 70 cents. Boston: Cope- 


land & Day. 
AYER’S mERICAN NEWSPAPER ANNUAL. Price, $5.00. Philade!- 


phia: N. W. Ayer & Son. 
EVOLUTION IN ART. By Alfred C. Harndon. Price, $1.25. London: 
Walter Scott. New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS — EMER- 
son. By George William Curtis. Price,5 cents. New York: G. I. 


Putnam’s Sons. 
Ecnors OF BATTLE. By Bushrod Washington James. Price, $2.(). 


Philadelphia : Porter & Coates. 
STUDIES IN THE SCIENCE ‘OF DRAWING IN ART.——AIMEE WEN'T- 
WORTH’S SYLLABUS OF GEOMETRY. Osborne Moore. Boston: Ginn 


& Co. 
STUDIES IN THE THOUGHT WORLD. By Henry Wood. Price, $1.25. 


‘Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
WitH Breps AND FLOWERs. By Isaac Bassett Choate. New York: 


Home Journal Print. 

OUTLINE STUDY OF UNITED States History. By Harlow Good. 
Price, 50 cents.——TEACHING IN THREE CONTINENTS. By W, Cotton 
Grasby. Price, $1.50.——-THE ART Or PUTTING QUESTIONS: By W. 17. 
Young. Price, 15 cents.—— OLD StTorigs RETOLD. By Paul Binner. 
Price, 25 cents.——THE CLAIMS OF GREEK, By Professor Lees. Price, 
25 cents. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, 


REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Newnan, Ga. —— Portland, Ore.—— Durango, Col. —— Chicago, |!!. 


Stevens’ Point, Wis.——Moline, Ill.——Santa Ana, Cal.—Los Angeles, - 


Cal.__New Haven, Conn.——-U. 8S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs.—— 
Peoria, I1l.——Cincinnati, Ohio (Part 2).—— Michigan —— Hartfor(. 
Conn.——Canton, Ohio.——Lewiston, Me.—-St. Paul, Minn.——Mail- 
ison, Wis.—~Pocatello, Idaho.——Kansas City, Mo.—Fremont, Ne). 
—— Hopkinsville, Ky.—— Massachusettss.—— Providence, R. I.— 
West Chester, Pa,——Oskaloosa, Ia.——Wilmington, Del.—— Newport, 
R. I.——San Diego, Cal. 
CATALOGUES, 

Colorado State Normal.—Cornell University.—New York State 

Normal College.——Dartmouth College.——Harvard University. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, Suit 10! 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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accurate.”— WILLIAM TRELEASE, Director The Missours Botanical Garden, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


E. Davenport, Agric. Exper. Station, Urbana, Lil. 


The Heracleidae of Euripides. With Introduction, Analysis, Critical and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by Epwarp AnTHony Breck, M.A., and Cuinton E. S,| Elementary [ensuration. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Jan. 30, 1896. 
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Just Ready: 


The Child Primitive Culture and Folk-Thought. 


By Dr. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, Ph.D., 
Of Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE CHILD AND THE RACE. 


NEW EDITION, CORRECTED. 


By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, M.A., Ph.D., 


Stuart Professor of Psychology in Princeton University ; Author of ‘Handbook of Psychol- 
ogy,” ‘‘ Elements of Psychology” ; Co-Editor of the ‘‘ Psychological Review.” 


Price, $2.60. 


The Institutes of Education. 
COMPRISING A RATIONAL INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Dr. S. S. LAURIE, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
Professor in the University of Edinburgh. 


Price, $1.00. 


Just Ready: 


STUDIHS IN STRUCTURE AND STYLE 


By W. T. BREWSTER, A.M., 
Tutor in Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia College. 


The work is based on seven modetn English essays, and is furnished with an Introduction by Professor 


G. R. CARPENTER, also of Columbia College. 


Exercises in Rhetoric and English Composition. 


High School Course. By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Composition, Columbia College. 16mo. Cloth. 75 cents, mez. 


Exercises in Rhetoric and English Composition. 


Advanced Course. By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Composition, Columbia College. 8vo. Cloth. pp. 222. $1.00, met. 


By L. H. 


BAILEY, 


Professor of Horticulture in the Cornell University ; Editor of the ‘‘ Rural Science Series,” etc. 


12mo. 293 pages. 


Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Uniform with “ The Horticulturist’s Rule-Book.” 
CONTENTS. 


Lecture I. The Fact and ign of Variation. 
$ Ii. The Philosophy of the Crossing of Plants. 
“ III. Specific Means by which Garden Varieties Originate. 


LECTURE IV. Borrowed Opinions, of B. Verlot, E. A. Carriére, and W. O. Focke, 
on Plant-Breeding. 
“y V. Detailed Directions for the Crossing of Plants. 


GLOSSARY. 


THE SOIL. 


ITS NATURE, RELATIONS, AND FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF MANAGEMENT. 


By FRANKLIN H. KING, 
Professor of Agricultural Physics, Unwersity of Wisconsin. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. pp.303. Price, 75 cents. 
COMMENTS. 
“The book impresses me on examination as being clear, instructive, and 


“It is a most excellent treatise, and I shall certainly use it with my classes.” — 


The Horticulturist’s Rule-Book. 


A COMPENDIUM OF USEFUL INFORMATION FOR FRUIT-GROWERS, 
TRUCK-GARDENERS, FLORISTS, AND OTHERS. ‘ 


By L. H. BAILEY, 
Professor of Horticulture in the Cornell University. 


Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Recast, with Many Additions. 
12mo. 302 pages. Limp Cloth, '75 Cents. 


This volume is the only attempt ever made in this country to codify and cordense all the 
scattered rules, practices, recipes, figures, and histories relating to horticultural practice, in its 
broadest sense. It is much condensed, so that its three hundred pages comprise several thousand 
facts, the greater part of which the busy man would never possess if he were obliged to search 
them out in the voluminous liverature of recent years. All the approved meth: ds of fighting in- 
sects and plant diseases used and discovered by all the experiment stations are set forth in shape 
for instant reference This feature alone is worth the making of the book. 


Just Ready: 


GHRMAN SONGS OF TO-DAY. 


By ALEXANDER TILLE, Ph.D., 
Lecturer in German Language and Literature at the University of Glasgow, Author of ‘‘ Von Darwin bis Nietzsche,” etc., ete. 


, RECENT PUBLICATIONS ADAPTED TO THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


Vocabulary for Beginners, by E. S. SHucksurcu, M. A., late Fellow of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge. 16mo. Cloth. pp. 115. Price, 4ocents, ne/.— 
Putt Press Series. 


HeapiaM, M.A , Fellows and Classical Lecturers of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
16mo. Cloth. pp. 127. Price, 50 cents, met. — Pitt Press Series. 


Gow; Litt.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Master of Not- 
tingham High School. 16mo. Cloth. pp. 100. Price, 50 cents. me. — Pitt 
Press Series. 


Cornelius Nepos, Hannibal, M. Porcius, Cato, Atticus. With Notes and; A Handbook of German Literature. By Mary E. Paruuips, L.L.A. Re. 


vised, with an Introduction, by A. Weiss, Ph. D., Professor of German at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 157. Price, $1.00. 


By F. H. Stevens, M.A. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 


243. Price, go cents, nef. 


Q. Horati Flacci Carminum. Liber I. With Introduction and Notes by James | Object Lessons for Infants. Vol. I. By Vincent T. MurcHe, author of 


“Objects Lessons in Elementary Science,” “Science Readers,” etc. 12mo. 
Cloth. pp. 176. Price, 60 cents, net. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Room 23, Auditorium, CHICAGO. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate tie headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says: 

“ Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware cof Substitutes and Imitati ns. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD- 


Feb. 8: Connecticut Council of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Feb. 18-20: Department of Superintendence 
National Educational Association, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Feb. 22: Connecticut Classical and High 
School Teachers’ Association. 

Feb. 28-29: New York State Art Teachers’ 
Association, New York City. 

Mar. 10: Harvard Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

March 26-28: Southeastern Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

April 1-3: North Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fremont, Neb. 

ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MERCER, Peoria. 

The meeting of the State Association at 
Springfield, beginning New Year’s eve and end- 
ing .Friday evening following, was one of the 
most profitable in the history of the association. 
President William Jenkins opened the conven- 
tion with an admirable address, which will be 
the basis, undoubtedly, of future action along 
the lines indicated. Superintendent Jenkins 
won golden opinions for the able manner in 
which he held the association to its legitimate 
work. Dr. W. B. Powell of Washington was 
down for a paper on‘‘Manual Labor in the 
Public Schools,” but contented himself with an 
informal talk on the subject. Superintendent 
Frank H. Hall was unable to be present, by ill- 
ness, to introduce the discussion, and Superin- 
tendent Freeman did the best that could be 
done under the circumstances. The meeting 
next forenoon was an inspiration. Superin- 
tendent C. B. Gilbert of St. Paul delivered a 
most acceptable address on ‘* The Future of 
Correlation.” He was followed, by way of dis- 
cussion of the paper, in ten-miftute addresses 
by Dr. John Coulter, Lake Forest University ; 
Miss Anna E. Ryan, Armour Institute; Prin- 
cipal John H. Tear, Washington school, Chi- 
cago; and Professor David Felmley of the 
State Normal University,—a galaxy of lumina- 
ries, you may say. The address on Thursday 
evening by Professor R. G. Moulton, Chicago 
University, on ‘‘ That the Study of Literature 
Has Yet to Begin,” was able, convincing, charm- 
ing. The symposium on ‘* The Application of 
Child Study to School Work,” under the direc- 
tion of Colonel Francis Parker, occupied the 
Friday.session. Nothing could be better than 
Colonel Parker’s leadership, nor more satis- 
factory than the discussions by Superintendent 
N. C. Pougherty, Peoria; Dr. Charles Me- 
Murry, normal; Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, Chicago ; 
and Dr. W. O. Krohn, Champaign. Principal 
Homer Bevaur, Lasalle school, Chicago, who 
had served the association for many years as 
railroad secretary, was elected president for 
the coming year, and Superintendent W. L. 
Steele of Galesburg, a member of the executive 
committee for three years. A resolution to 
publish the proceedings of this meeting in pam- 
phlet form was ado,ted, and a committee was 
named for the purpose. Superintendent N. C. 
Dougherty, president of the N. E. A., presented 
the claims of the meeting at Buffalo in a ring- 
ing speech that aroused much enthusiasm. II- 
linois will be there. The various department 
meetings carried out the prescribed programmes, 
the music section and the child study section 
receiving the most attention, perhaps. 

The next meeting of the Central Illinois 


Teachers’ Association will be held at Danville, 
March 27 and 28. Superintendent J. H. Col- 
lins of Springfield is president, and J. W. Hays 
of Urbana chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. ‘These names insure a good programme 
and a successful meeting. Let Central Illinois 
be there. Superintendent Joseph Carter of 
Danville will be chairman of the local commit- 
tee, and all applications in advance for accom- 
modations should be addressed to him early. 

Charles J. Kinne, county superintendent of 
Winnebago county for lo! these many years, is 
a candidate for the office of state auditor of 
public accounts. The school men will undoubt- 
edly be glad to see him succeed in the field of 
polities. 

Superintendent J. F. McCullough of East St. 
Louis, who succeeded Superintendent James P. 
Slade last October, has already established him- 
self firmly in the good will of the city. There 
is no friction whatever between him and the 
retiring superintendent, he refusing to be 4 
candidate for the place till the final disposition 
of the matter by the board was had. 

The next meeting,—the annual meeting,— 
of the Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois will be 
held in Bloomington on the first Friday even- 
ing and Saturday of February. The report of 
the experiments in child study will make the 
basis of the discussion. 

Miss Meta Wellers of the Keith school, 
Chicago, has just received $20, second prize 
for “‘ New Features in the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the Chicago Record.” ‘The offer was 
to Chicago teachers. 

Vertical writing seems to be the livest kind 
of a live subject all about the state just now. 
The County Principals’ Round Table met in 
the office of county superintendent Robertson 
of Peoria county, Friday evening and Saturday 
morning, January 17 and 18. They discussed 
vertical writing. It will ‘be tried in several 
schools in the county at once. 

Chicago University gains much by the coming 
of C. H. Thurber from Colgate University of 
Hamilton, N. Y. He brings with him the 
School Review. 


. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit is having a lively newspaper dis- 
cussion over the wisdom and unwisdom of 
using the books of problems made by the 
teachers and based upon geographical and in- 
dustrial facts of a timely or local character. 
Miss Coffin is warmly championed by all the 
papers in her advocacy of the new idea. 


NEW YORK. 


The temperance instruction agitation is still 
alive. The state association appointed a com- 
mittee of fifteen to secure the repeal of the act, 
and resolved to advise teachers and trustees, 
while awaiting the result of the efforts for re- 
peal, to purchase no new text-books on physi- 
ology, or, if such purchase should become nec- 
essary, to purchase those books only on which 
no royalty is paid for certain so-called ‘‘indorse- 
ments.”” The state superintendent, the chan- 
cellor and vice-chancellor of the board of re- 
gents, the presidents of Vassar and Columbia, 
the heads of the normal schools, and the boards 
of education of New York and Brooklyn were ac- 
tive in their opposition. But the women were 
in earnest, and proved themselves irresistible, 
securing by their continued efforts the approval 
of the governor for their favorite measure. It 
requires the teaching of the subject for ten 
weeks during each school year. The next year 
will see the greatest battle over ‘ scientific 
temperance teaching” that has yet taken place 
in this country. 

The Congregational Church Building Society 
entered upon its recurd at the last meeting this 
minute regarding Dr. Calkins: ‘* Until Decem- 
ber 22, 1895, one man, and only one, was living 
who had from the beginning of the Congrega- 
tional Church Building Society been connected 
with that society in some important official 
capacity. This man was Norman A. Calkins, 
LL.D., who passed away at his late residence 
in this city, Sunday, December. 22, 1895. For 
twenty-six years Mr. Calkins was the continu- 
ous treasurer of this society, elected unani- 
mously from year to year. A considerable 
portion of that time he served as trustee, as well 
as treasurer, receiving no compensation for his 
services. Although busily engaged iv educa- 
tional work since 1845, and since January 1, 
1863, as superintendent of the primary depart- 
ment of schools in New York city, he has de- 
voted days, not to say weeks, with all the inter- 
est that any man possibly could have shown to 


the interests of the Congregational Church 


Building Society. In all these later years he 
had been chairman of the Finance Committee, 
and had most carefully and cautiously looked 
after its interests. By letter or personal in- 
terview Mr. Calkins was consulted in this 
capacity almost every week of the year. No 
matter how critical the case, how delicate the 
responsibility, he took it up as if a personal 
matter, with the warmest sympathy for the 
church whose interests might be emperiled, 
and, at the same time, with the clearest sense 
of obligation to the society with whose financial 
interests he, with others, was entrusted. He was 
for two years treasurer and one year president 
of the National Educational Association, and a 
trustee at the time of his death. The scholarly 
care with which he applied himself to his work, 
and the proficiency attained in various depart- 
ments of learning so attracted the attention of 
Marietta College, that that institution conferred 
upon him the degree of LL.D. Several vol- 
umes have come from his hand relating to the 
work with which he was entrusted by the city of 
New York. Among these are, ‘‘ Manual of Ob- 
ject Training,” ‘‘ Primary Object Lessons,” 
‘‘Ear and Voice Training,” ‘‘ Aids in Object 
Teaching,” and ‘*‘ Trades and Occupations.” 
He was widely known and always welcomed as 
an instructor and lecturer on educational sub- 
jects. 

: In Brooklyn, last year, more schools were 
built than in any previous year in the history of 
the city. There were 10,500 additional sittings 
provided, and new schools, which will soon be 
completed, will provide 6,000 more. Plans 
have also been ordered for other schoolhouses, 
or additions, which will furnish 15,000 more 
sittings. The board of education has passed a 
by-law requiring that after January 1, 1897, no 
one shall be appointed as teacher in any pri- 
mary or grammar grade who has not graduated 
both from a high school and from a school for 
the professional training of teachers approved 
by the state superintendent, or from an insti- 
tute of equal or higher rank, approved by the 
same authority. This was done in accordance 
with the law passed by the legislature last year 
applying to all cities in the state except New 
York city. The incorporation of the provision 
of the law in the by-laws of the board of educa- 
_tion insures that hereafter no one not profes- 
sionally trained shall be appointed as a teacher 
in the elementary schools of Brooklyn, 


OHIO. 


Women may now vote at all school elections 
in Ohio, and may become members of boards 
of education. The laws relating to residence 
and registration of voters apply to women as to 
men. The names of women who are candi- 
dates may be placed upon a separate ballot, and 
a separate box must be provided for those vot- 
ing for school officers. 

Alfred Holbrook, president of the National 
Normal University, Lebanon, will be eighty 
years old February 17. As the one living man 
who has founded and maintained a normal uni- 
versity unaided, without endowment, he de- 
serves consideration and appreciation by the 
American public. More than 100,000 American 
citizens have been to his school, coming directly 
under the inspiration of his influence. In May, 
1893, President Holbrook, through no fanlt of 
his own, but on account of an accumulation of 
misfortunes, was forced to make an assignment 
of the Normal University, thus losing at one 
blow home, school, library, all the accumula- 
tions of a long, untiring, and industrious life. 
The university is now owned by a company. 
Previous to this, in 1883, the new university 
was destroyed by fire, and there was no insur- 
ance. President Holbrook is now, bravely and 
unflincliingly , without home or money, working, 
day in and day out, to meet the necessities and 
obligations of daily life — uncomplaining, heroic, 
silent, bearing the weight of eighty years and 
the burden of poverty without a murmur, 
teaching his last and best lesson, the lesson of 
noble endurance. There is a movement to buy 
back his old home for him, as a birthday pres- 
ent, on his eightieth birthday, that he may have 
some spot of his own in which to spend his last 
days; at least, to buy him a smaller home, that 
there, in peace, and quiet, and happiness, in the 
sight of his beloved school, he may live out his 
noble life. A hundred thousand pupils he has 
taught. If one-third or one-fourth of these 
would contribute fifty cents, a dollar, five dol- 
lars, ten, twenty, or any amount, President 
Holbrook would soon have a home for his last 
years. Send contributions to the Lebanon 


national hank, by draft or postal order, being 


IS THERE ANY SPECIAL FOOD FOR THE BRAIN? 


Drugyists, or by mail, 1.00. 
Descriptive pamplhiet free. 


Educators, Students, and Brain-workers 
everywhere acknowledge that 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


is a TRUE BRAIN FOOD, supplying to the system the ele- 
ments essential to maintain the normal nérve force and 
vital energy of the brain, preventing mental and nervous 
exhaustion. 

Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated white powder 
from the brain of the ox and the embryo of wheat, formulated 
by Professor Uercy more than thirty years ago. 
narcotic or injurious drug. 


56 West 25th 


It contains no 
Endorsed by leading physicians. 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure.—The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cents. 


careful to put on the envelope, in the lower left- 
hand corner, ‘*‘for A. H.” These letters will 
be opened at stated times by the bank officers in 
the presence of members of this committee and 
the money immediately deposited in the bank. 

The winter meeting of the Wayne, Ashland, 
and Medina Teachers’ Association will be held 
at the Opera house, Luudonville, Friday even- 
ing, January 81, and Saturday, February 1. 


Programme : — 

Friday evening.— Music. Prayer. Music. Greet- 
ing, by Hon. J.C. Hissem, mayor of Loudonville. 
Response, by W. W. McIntire, editor School Record, 
Wooster. Lecture, ‘The Attitude of the Citizen 
Toward the School,’? Hon. O. T. Corson, state com 
missioner of schools, Columbus. 

Saturday morning.— Devotional exercises. Paper, 
“The Law of Development Dlustrated,” Rev. J. 
Allen Miller, dean of Ashland University. Discus- 
sion, Superintendent V. E. Rudy, Nankin; Superin- 
tendent J. R. Kennan, Medina; Superintendent 
Roland Woodward, Shreve. Peper, “ The True 
Function of the Teacher,’ Superintendent Charles 
Haupert, president board of state school examiners, 
Wooster. Discussion, Superintendent S. Thomas, 
Ashland; Principal W. A. McBane, Orrville; Super- 
intendent B. F, Hoover, Lodi, 

11.45 to 1.15.— Noon recess. 

Paper, “Scientific Temperance Instruction,” Mrs. 
PD. K. Andrews, president Ashland county W. C. T. 
U., Hayesville. Discussion, Marie T. Smith, Lodi; 
Jennie Warner, Wooster; Mrs. T. Scantlebury, Lou- 
donville. Paper,’ ‘*Mental Arithmetic,” Superin- 
tendent E. D. Lyon, Mansfield, Discussion, Super- 
intendent E. E. Adair, Doylestown; Superintendent 
W. E. Heichel, Sullivan; Superintendent E. C. Kip- 
linger, Perrysville. 

Round Table Topies.—* What Changes Should be 
Made in County Examinations ?”’ Leader, Superin- 
tendent J. L. Zaring, Creston. ‘* How Interest Dis- 
interested Pupils?” Leader, Principal C. E. Budd, 
Loudonville. “What Courses Should a First-Class 
High School Present ?”’ Leader, Miss Funk, Woos- 
ter. ‘Is Penmanship Neglected ?”’ Leader, Professor 
W.G. Yocum, Hayesville. ** How May County In- 
stitutes be Improved ?”’ Leader, Superintendent QR. 
A. Leisy, Marshallville. Supplementary Reading.” 
Leader, Professor W. D. Stem, Ashland, ‘ Whisper- 
ing in Schowl.”’ Leader, Superintendent D. F. Stone, 
Rows. “The Reading Circle.” Leader, Superin- 
tendent S. N. Welsh, Mifflin. ‘‘ Examining in Theory 
and Practice.” Leader, Superintendent 8. G. Mc- 
Adoo, Nova. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


State Superintendent N. C. Schaeffer says: 
‘¢The teachers of Pennsylvania have raised 
more than $1,100 to place books on education 
in the Wickersham alcove of the state library. 
This alcove was so named in memory of tlie 
late James P. Wickersham, superintendent of 
public instruction from 1867 to 1881. At the 
Mt. Gretna meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, a movement was inaugurated to erect 
a monument over the grave of Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, who did more than any other man to put 
into successful operation our common schoo! 
system. At the age of thirty he became secre- 
tary of the commonwealth, while that office 
included among its duties those of state super- 
intendent of common schools. After the two 
offices were separated, he again filled the posi- 
tion of state superintendent from 1881-83. He 
drafted the normal school law, and rendered 


: The University of 
*( struction by corre- 
spondence inmany Academy, College, and Graduate 
courses, including Philosophy, Literature, Matlhe- 
matics, Languages, History, Sociology, &c. 
Degrees not granted upon work done wholly by corre- 
spondence, but credit will be given upon courses com- 
pleted, and thus the time of residence required for a de- 
gree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any 
time. Special circulars will be sent on application to THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — The Correspondence - Study 
Dept. — Chicago. 2-25t 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 


NEW COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING 
is the best text-book on bookkeeping 
in the market. — American Journal of 
Education, Feb., 1895, . 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., AND CHICAGO, ILL. 
Boston Repository, BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Co. 


«FOR EVERY BOOK READER.” 


LITTLE JOURNEYS to the Homes of 
American Authors: (1.) Emerson, by Geo. 
Wm. Curtis. (2.) Bryant. (3.) Prescott. 
(4) Lowell (5) Simms, by Wm. Cullen 
Bryant. (6) Walt Whitman. (7.) Haw 
thorne, by Curtis. (8.) Audubon. by Par«e 
Godwin. (9.) Irving. (10.). Longfellow. 
(ll) Everett (12.) Bancroft. 

Twelve monthly parts (beginning in Jan- 
uary, ’9G), beautifully printed. Subscrip- 
tion for cue year (i2 numbers), including 
postage, 50c. Sample copy, 5c. 


G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publisbers, 
27 West 23d St , New York Cit:. 


JOURNEYS 


_ Your address, with six cents 
in stamps, mailed to our Head- 

uarters, I] Eliot St., Boston, 

ass., will bring you a full line 
of samples, and rules for self- 
measurement, of our justly fa- 
mous #3 pants ; Suits, $13.25 ; 
Overcoats, $10.25, and up, Cut 
to order. Agents wanted every- 
where, 


New Plymouth Rock Co. 


HEN WRITING to our advertisers please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 
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the home, The settlement will be supported 


JSOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Do 


W. Ho pen, President. 
P. Hotpen, Treasurer. 


G. 
M. C. Hotpen, Secretary. 


YOO NEED THE 


™ IF FREE TEXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, 


“Holden Preserving Books.” 


“Its cost is trifling compared with the great amouut saved in wear and tear of books, and immense gain in neatness.” 


— J. A. Graves, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


Used by over 500 prominent School Boards—all praise it. 
not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


Sznp NOW For SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


(P. O. Box G43E.) 


other distinguished services as an educator 
while filling the editorial chair of the Pennyl- 
vania School Journal, the position of superin- 
tendent of soldiers’ orphan schools, and the 
presidency of the Pennsylvania State College. 
That the burial-place of this noted educator 
should remain unmarked for a quarter of a 
century may well cause surprise. There is 
room for congratulation over the prospect that 
the memory of his great services will be per- 
petuated by suitable memorials erected by the 
teachers and the people who are to-day reaping 
the fruits of his labors and his wisdom. 


WISCONSIN. 

Dr. Edward David Jones has been appointed 
assistant in economics at the State University. 
Dr. B. E. Fernow has been appointed special 
lecturer on forests and forestry in the school of 
economics, political science, and history in the 
University of Wisconsin. This course of lec- 
tures will probably be the first one of the kind 
to be given in a school of this character. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Miss Ada Sanborn of Waltham, Mass., has 
accepted a position in Mason. 
Henry D. Chapin of Antrim died January 16, 
aged sixty-seven years. He was born in Hills- 
boro, began teaching at Windham, and followed 
that occupation for nearly thirty years, about 
fifteen of which were spent in Sussex county, 
N.J. At Newton, N. J., he served the long- 
est, and his pupils testify to his great ability 
and popularity as an educator. For several 
years Mr. Chapin was superintendent of schools 
at that place. He afterward taught several 
years at Staatsburg, N. Y. Since 1887 he 
lived on his farm in Antrim. He was superin- 
tendent of schools in Antrim several years ago, 
and at one time was a candidate for representa- 
tive, but was defeated by Dr. H. Goodell, the 
ex-governor. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. A. W. Edson, agent of the state board 
of education, has published, as a state docu- 
ment for general distribution, the best mono- 
graph on supervision in Massachusetts that has 
ever appeared. 
the growth of supervision, legislative enact-| | 
ments, duties of school boards, duties of super- 
intendents, results of supervision, obstacles to 
complete success, and the further extension of | | 
the plan through changes and modifications. 

There was a public meeting of the Elizabeth 
Peabody House Association at Huntington hall, 
Boylston street, Wednesday, January 22. Dr. 
Samuel Eliot presided, and addresses were 


had taught in the New Canaan public schools 
for thirty years. 


organized for the term ending Monday, June 1, 
as follows: Chairman, Charles E. Thompson; 
treasurer, Joseph 
— D. Bacon; auditor, Edward 8. Cleve- 
and. 


Booth, late assistant principal of the Boardman 


hi ; , training school, New Haven, has made a model 
In this he gives a history of o¢ the Steele high school in that city, of which 


serving the Hartford high school pupils with 


Teachers Wanted ! ciation, Suite 101 Auditori- 


um Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


by the Elizabeth Peabody House Association. 
Membership in the association is $3.00 a year. 
Membership fees and additional contributions 
may be sent to the treasurer, Boylston A. Beal, 
524 Exchange building, 53 State street. Lucy 
Wheelock, Hotel Oxford, Boston, is secretary. 

Malden has taken a long step in advance 
in schoolroom adornment, as well as in ban- 
queting teachers. Eugene A. Perry of the 
Faulkner school secured from the patrons of 
the school more than 200 works of art for the 
walls of the rooms. These were the gifts of 
nearly 200 parents and friends. At the presen- 
tation there was a large assemblage of citizens, 
and stirrng speeches were made by Mr. Perry, 
Chairman Dowse of the school board, and others. 

Harvard has 1,300 more students than Yale, 
but she would trade the whole 1,300 for the 
crew, the team, and the nine of Yale. 

Wellesley has received a bequest of $50,000 
from Franklin Baldwin of North Grafton. 
Clark University is residuary legatee of the 
same estate. 

Massachusetts has 412,593 pupils in the pub- 
lie schools. There are several states with an 
entire population less than this. 

There were 11,984 more pupils in the public 
schools of the state in 1895 than in 1894. 

There are 384,463 pupils in towns having 
close supervision, and but 28,490 in towns with- 
out such supervision. There are 2,341,867 
persons in towns with supervision, and but 
158,316 in towns without. There are 9,447 
teachers under supervision, and but 962 with- 
out. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Miss Katherine Raymond of New Canaan 
died suddenly of Bright’s disease in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., recently, while visiting relatives. She 


The Hartford high school committee has 


Schwab; secretary, Mrs. 


Dayton (Ohio) papers say that Malcolm 


1e is now principal. 
Arrangements are now fully completed for 


unch, and over 600 took advantage of the inno- 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


made by Dr. William J. Tucker, Frank B. San- 


born, Professor Paul Hanus, and Dr. Edward| A Specimen Copy Speaks 


Everett Hale. 

The Elizaheth Peabody house ‘is to be a kin- 
dergarten settlement, similar in plan to the col- 
lege settlements. The undertaking is to be a 
memorial to Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, to 
whose early efforts for the kindergarten its 
growth is largely due. A number of those ac- 
tively interested in the kindergarten settlement 
were Miss Peabody’s friends, and they feel 
sure that all who hold her memory in grateful 
regard will appreciate the peculiar fitness of 
such a living monument. A house has been se- 
cured at 156 Chambers street. There will be a 
group of kindergartners and normal students in 
residence, whose purpose it will be to obey lit- 
erally the injunction of Froebei, Come, let. us 
live with our children.” Through the daily life 
with the children, the residents will make 
friends with the mothers, and gradually intro- 
duce purifying and uplifting influences into the 
family life of the neighborhood. Clubs and 
classes for the older brothers and sisters will 
naturally and by degrees grow from this begin- 
ning. It is hoped that the kindergarten boys 
and girls will be kept permanently interested in 
the house as they grow up, so that the influence 
of the kindergarten may still be with them in 
their later yearsatschool. Interesting plans are 
under consideration for a cooking school, a 
training class for nursery maids, and for 
mothers’ clubs and classes, where helpful hints 
may be given as to the care of children and of 
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vation the first day. The boys have a separ- 
ate lunch room, of which Mr. L. E. Thompson 
|has charge. Miss Lucy Williams superintends 
the girls’ department. 

At Attawaugan, Principal Barrett, with his 
assistants, Misses Medbury and Cummings, is 
doing good work this year. 

Schools at Central Village commenced Mon- 
day, January 6, in District No.7, with Mr. 
Gallup as principal, and Miss Bertha Dean, 
teacher of the primary department. 

Miss Cronin, a normal school teacher of 
Chicago, has been in Danbury, recently, in- 
specting the rooms in St. Peter’s parochial 
school, where the Pollard synthetic system is 
used. Miss Cronin is making a tour of in- 
spection of all the schools in this part of the 
country which use this system. 

At Willimantic, Miss Grace L. Bell has 
left the sixth grade of the Model schools to be- 
come critic of the Windham centre schools in 
place of Miss Kimber, resigned; Miss May E. 
Davison goes from the seventh grade of the 
Natchaug school to the sixth grade of the Model 
schools, vacated by Miss Bell. Miss Davison’s 
place will be taken by Miss Mary Jordan, for- 
erly assistant to Principal J. L. Harroun of the 
Natchaug school; while Miss May Lyman of 
Norwich, who graduated from the Willimantic 
normal school in 1892, becomes Mr. Harroun’s 
assistant. 

Wesleyan University.— The following items 
from the catalogue of Wesleyan University for 
1895-96 are of special interest to the public :— 

The number of the faculty is thirty-four, of 
whom fourteen are full professors, ten are 
associate professors, instructors, or tutors, and 
ten are assistants or other officers not having 
independent charge of classes. Since last year, 
there have been two additions to the faculty, 
an associate professor of mathematics, and an 
assistant in physics. 

The number of students is 301, thirteen 
larger than the largest previous enrollment. 
Of these, sixteen are graduate students. Since 
1887, when the total number was 190, there has 
been a constant increase in the enrollment of 
students, the average gain each year being 
fourteen. 

Three parallel courses of study are offered, 
each extending through four years, namely, 
the classical, which requires both Latin and 
Greek; the Latin-scientific, which allows the 


studies for Greek; and the scientific, which 
allows a similar substitution for both Latin and 
Greek. 

The number of courses of instruction con- 
ducted the present year is 105, as against ninety- 
three last year. Of the courses given this year 
nine will be omitted next year, but given the 
year following, while for next year seventeen 
courses not given this year are announced. 

The averhge annual charges for students 
rooming in the college building, including heat- 
ing, library fees, tuition, and incidentals, and 
exclusive of laboratory fees, amount to $147. 

A large number of free scholarships, cover- 
ing wholly or in part the charge of $75 for 
tuition, are at the disposal of the president for 
the benefit of needy and worthy students. The 
Squire scholarship, amounting to about $250, 
the Evans scholarship, amounting to 8100, and 
the Jones scholarship, with an income of $50, 
are awarded annually; the Squire scholarship 
is given only on condition that the holder shall 
pursue a year of graduate classical study, either 
at Middletown, or in connection with travel or 
residence abroad. Twenty-four prizes are 
offered annually, ranging from $10 to $50 in 
amount. 

The new gymnasium is in charge of a com- 
petent director. Exercise in the gymnasium 
is required of the men in the freshman and 
sophomore classes, three hoursa week, from 
Thanksgiving to the end of the winter term. 

At the last commencement the graduating 
class numbered fifty-four. Three graduate 
students received the degree of master of arts, 
and three that of master of science, on exami- 
nation. These degrees, except in the rare 
instances in which the former is conferred 


substitution of modern languages and other 


honoris causa, are granted only on examina- 
tion after the equivalent of a year’s resident 
graduate study. 


Macleod's Reproduction Stories. 


A series of new and original stories written by a 
practical New York teacher. Put up in two sets— 
Intermediate and Grammar. Twenty stories in a 
set. Printed on cards. Each set is inclosed in a 
neat envelope containing suggestions for their use. 
Price, 12 cts. each; both tomne address, 20 cts. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Craig's Common School Question and Answer Book has been enlarged by 
Realizing, moreover, that teachers demand that a Question Book 


shall be up to the times, particularly in History and Geography, we have revised this work “up to date”; 
so that our New CRAIG contains over 8,500 Questions and Answers on the different branches of study, 


Price, $1.50. 
Postage, 14 cents extra. 


United States History; Geography; Reading; Physical Geography ; 
Grammar; Letter Writing; Orthography; Orthoépy and Phonology; 
Written Arithmetic; Theory and Practice of Teaching; Alcohol and 
Tobacco ; Civil Government; Physiology, Anatomy and Hygiene; 
Natural Philosophy ; Participlesand Infinitives made Easy ; Questions 
onWriting; Algebra; Test Problems in Algebra; Parliamentary Rules. 


when time is pressing. 


‘ommon School branches. 


sold ? Such is the record of this remarkable work. 
alone are worth the price. 

OUR PRICE to readers of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER is but $1.10 (post- 
paid), so long as our present limited stock in hand lasts. After that the price will be $1.50. Therefore, 
order at once while you can get this valuable book for $1.10. 


Address 


Address BOSTON TRANSCRIPT CoO., 
eow-2t 324 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


The Questions in each department are numbered, and like numbers are given to the 
Answers in corresponding department,— making every question and answer quickly available 


During twenty years CRAIG’s QUESTION Book has been known to all live teachers, and used by most, 
This NEw CRAIG will be still more useful to every one. 
preparing for a higher grade, by using “‘ CRAIG ” can convert into a certainty the question of passing their 
examinations. Teachers may now discard the tedious drudgery of searching through numerous text-books 


to end for material for examinations. han 
School Committeemen will readily appreciate the value of this 


book in their examination of Teachers ; candidates for clerkships in the Civil Service will find the 
Questions here, with their correct Answers, on all the subjects required by the authorities. 

The teacher or student or Civil Service candidate who has this book, together with “‘ How to 
Become Quick at Figures,” and “ How to Prepare for a Civil Service Examination,” is perfectly 
equipped not only to conduct an examination, but also to pass one. 


If salability is a test of value, what shall we say of a book of which more than 150,000 copies have been 
The Questions and Answers on Parliamentary Rules 


Students, as well as teachers, 


Here are Questions and Answers ready to hand 


CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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borrowing 


If you have borrowed 
from health to satisfy the 
_ demands of business, if your 
blood is not getting that 
constant supply of fat from 
your food it should have, 
you must pay back—from 
somewhere, and the some- 
where will be from the fat 
stored up in the body. 

The sign of this borrow- 
ing is thinness, the result— 
nerve-waste. You need 
fat to keep the blood in 
health, unless you want to 
live with no reserve force— 
live from hand to mouth. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil, with hypophos 
phites, is more than a medi- 
cine. 


cents and $1.00 


SCOTT & BOWNE 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The midwinter Century holds its own with 
its noble predecessors. Among the articles of 
special interest are ‘“* Pope Leo XIII. and his 
Household,” by Marion Crawford, a personal 
account of the daily life of the Pope, accom- 
panied by portraits and pictures from photo- 
graphs of the Pope’s private apartments taken 
for thisarticle. Henry M.Stanley re-tells ‘‘ The 
Story of the Development of Africa ” ina fresh 
way with reference to current events. Captain 
Alfred T. Mahan, the distinguished naval critic, 
contributes the first of several papers on Nel- 
son’s naval victories, dealing with ‘‘ Nelson at 
Cape St. Vincent,” which is illustrated with por- 
traits anddiagrams. A paper written before the 


-president’s Venezuelan message, but dealing 


with the present situation, is ‘‘ The Palmerston 
Ideal in Diplomacy,” by Edward Mortimer 
Chapman. A picturesque paper on ‘‘ Certain 
Worthies and Dames of Old Maryland ” is con- 
tributed by Dr. J. W. Palmer, it includes por- 
traits and pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 
Peter Lely, Charles Wilson Peale, Rembrandt 
Peale, Sully, and others. Anillustrated paper 
on ‘* Puvis de Chavannes, President of the Salon 
of the Champ-de-Mars,” derives additional in- 
terest from the fact that his decorations for the 
Boston Library have recently been put in posi- 
tion. The article is fully illustrated with 
pictures and details of pictures by the artist. 
The month’s installment of Professor Sloane’s 
‘* Life of Napoleon.” treats of the meeting of 
Napoleon, Alexander I. of Russia, Frederick 
William III., and Queen Louisa of Prussia, at 
Tilsit. The illustrations are particularly nota- 
ble. Mrs. Ward’s novel, ‘‘Sir George Tres- 
sady,” gives a pathetic glimpse of life in an 
English mining town. For range and readable- 
ness the number challenges attention. New 
York: The Century Company. Price, $4.00 a 
year. Single copy 35 cents. 


— Ina recent editorial in the Detroit Journal 
appears this sentence: ‘‘ Perhaps the strongest 
and most virile specimens of ironical writing in 
America are to be found in The Philistine. Were- 
fer to the work of Mr. Elbert Hubbard,who wields 
a style that is ringing, stinging, sure,— second 
only to that of the departed Junius.” Whether 
this is true or not, the Journat or EpucaTion 
cannot say; the subject is too great for us to 
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decide. But one thing is very certain, and that 
is that advance sheets of the February Philistine 
reveal some most entertaining matter—provided, 
of course, that you have a good, lively sense of 
humor. The principal articles are, ‘‘ Why I am 
a Philistine” by Elbert Hubbard, and an alleged 
poem by the new prophet, Stephen Crane. This 
poem has seven stanzas, aid is the longest bit of 
verse yet written by Mr. Crane. Then there 
are ten pages of very gingery booknotes. The 
Philistine : published by the Society of the 
Philistines at East Aurora, N. Y. 10 cents a 
single number, or $1.00 a year. 


— Outing for January wears the richest garb 
among the holiday publications. The stately 
elk, amid his golden bravery, seems to know 


that there are good things behind him. The 
quality of text and illustration make this holi- 
day number the best that has left Outing’s 
presses. Notable features are: ‘‘ Sweet Mar- 
jory,” by Sara Beaumont Kennedy; ‘ Winter 
Fishing,” by Ed. W. Sandys; ‘‘ The Horse of 
Society.” by E. B. Abercrombie; ‘‘An Arctic 
Castaway,’ by RK. G. Taber, and Moose 
Hunt on the Yukon,” by the late V. Wilson. 


—The Sunday Magazine for January has 
for its frontispiece a striking picture entitled 
‘‘ The Annunciation.”” The articles are all of 


a very high character, just suited for the read- 
ing in the homes of Christian people, both the 
young and the adult. Mr. Gladstone is to com- 
mence a series in ‘‘Good Words” in February. 
London, England: Isbister & Co. Price, six- 
pence. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Magazine of Art for February; terms, $3.50a 
year. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

The Catholic Reading Circle Review for January ; 
terms, $2.00a year. New York city. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine for February ; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Writer for January ; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston. 

The Quiver for February ; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

Babyland for January ; terms, 50 cents a year. 
Boston: Alpha Publishing Company. 

The Pall Mall Magazine for February ; terms, $3.00 
a year. New York: International News Company. 
he Sunday Magazine for January. London. 


REPORT OF MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The annual report of the state board of edu- 
cation is an exceedingly interesting document 
and some of the points which it brings out are 
worthy of the attention of the state. Toward 
the end of the report Secretary Hill quotes 
from Hon. W. T. Harris, in high praise of the 
Massachusetts school system. Professor 
Harris says that the total amount of school edu- 
cation that each inhabitant of Massachusetts is 
receiving on an average is nearly seven years 
of 200 days each, while the average given each 
citizen in the whole nation is only four and 
three-tenths of such years. No other state is 
giving so much education to its people as Mas- 
sachusetts, and yet all the education given in all 
its institutions does not amount on an average 
to so much as seven-eighths of an elementary 
education of eight years. Even Massachusetts 
is not over-educating the people. But there 
would seem to be some connection between the 
fact that, while her citizens get nearly twice the 
national average amount of education, her 
wealth-producing power as compared with other 
states stands almost in the same ratio, namely 
(in 1885), at 73 cents per day for each man, 
woman, and child, while the. average for the 
whole nation was only 40 cents. 

Commenting on these figures, Secretary Hill 
says: ‘‘Consider for a moment what is implied 
in this ratio of 73 to 40. It means for every 
man, woman, and child in the state an average 
wealth-producing power of 33 cents a day in ex- 
cess of the average of the nation at large, or 
more than $100 a year. It means that the 
8,500,000 people in Massachusetts produce 
$250,000,000 a year more than they would pro- 
duce if they were only average earners. This 
is twenty-five times the annual expenditure for 
schools.” 

The number of persons in the state of school 
age are — from five to fifteen years, 408,898, an 
increase for the year of 8,573. The number of 
persons of all ages in the public schools was 


) of 2,212 in high school pupils. 


412,593, an increase of 11,984. The average 
membership in all the public schools was 341,- 
671, an increase of 13,216. The average atten- 
dance for the year was 313,693, an increase of 
14,624. The percentage of attendance, based 
upon average membership, was92. There were 
1,046 men teachers and 10,981 women, an in- 
crease of 37 men and of 276 women. Thenum- 
ber of teachers who have attended normal 
schools was 4,368, an increase of 146. The 
average wages of the men teachers were 
$128.55 per month, a decrease of 86 cents, 
while the average for women was $48.38, a gain 
of 47 cents. There are 252 high schools in the 
state, an increase of three. But there was an 
increase of 54 in the high school teachers and 
There were 54 
cities and towns sustaining evening schools, 
having 747 such schools, with 1,166 teachers 
and 29,268 pupils — 22,277 males and 6,991 
females. 

The amount raised by taxation and spent for 
public schools, including only wages and board 
of teachers, fuel and janitors’ services, was 
$6,949,943, an increase for the year of $297, 
637. There are 59 incorporated academies, 


' | having 5,484 pupils, who paid $406,486 for tui- 


tion. There were 59,204 pupils in private 
schools during the year, of course being largely 
in the parochial schools. The following signifi- 
cant words are given regarding the parochial 
schools :— 

‘‘When it is seen that private schools, chiefly 
parochial, reduce the cost per pupil, as based 
on the number of children between five and 
fifteen, from the state average of $19.98 to half 
that sum, and even less in many places, a 
glimpse is obtained of the heavy pecuniary 
burden such schools must impose upon the peo- 
ple who maintain them, and who, in addition 
thereto, help also to maintain the public schools. 
The sentiment of the commonwealth, as ex- 
pressed in its constitution, gives no hope of 
relief, through the division of the school money, 
from this self-assumed burden, The sacrifice 
that prompts people to bear it is impressive. 
Their right to bear it no one questions. The 
wisdom of private schools under certain ex- 
ceptional conditions is admitted. Nevertheless, 
it remains a regrettable fact that people of all 

olitical and religious views and of all stations in 
ife cannot more generally stand on one common 
public school platform, unitedly pledged to do 
their utmost, in the interests of the noblest 
citizenship, for the physical, mental, and moral 
welfare of all the children.” 


“METHODS OF EDUCATION.” 


The manual training work of the Fitchburg 
( Mass.) schools was discussed by the Wachu- 
sett Schoolmasters’ club at the midwinter meet- 
ing. The formal address of the occasion was 
by John T. Prince, agent of the state board of 
education, who spoke on ‘* Methods of Educa- 
tion.” A summary of his address is appended : — 


Education develops, does not create. Every 
one is born to a mental stature, the same as phy- 
sical. Knowledge and power are the immediate 
ends of education. The means by which know]l- 
edge is acquired is by teaching; ¢. e., instruction 
and training, the last resulting mostly in the 
power coming from knowledge. Knowledge 
may be original or acquired. The first is re- 
ceived through the senses, the other gained from 
the printed page or oral speech. Elementary 
knowledge is that of facts, and scientific knowl- 
edge that of causes and effects. 

There is a natural order in the development 
of the powers of the mind. ~ There is a natural 
order in teaching and in the presenting of the 
object of information. The concrete must pre- 
cede the abstract. Principles precede rules. 
The separation of the elementary and scien- 
tific in all studies was enlarged upon, and its 
necessity emphasized. Words of a book will 
not necessarily convey knowledge to children. 
Knowledge is gained only by the presentation of 
the object of knowledge. The “ object of 
knowledge’’ may be a word. Itdoes not have 
to be a physical object. It can be mental, psy- 
chological. 
Power is gained by exercise. All knowledge 
is gained from the vague knowledge of the 
whole leading to analysis and synthesis. These 
were a few of the most important principles the 
speaker wished to impress. 

The analytic and synthetic methods were 
technically defined. Teaching should combine 
both. Deductive and inductive teaching should 
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not be confused. The last is the passing from 
facts to principles, and should be employed in a 
the elementary schools. Thedeductive method 
is used in passing from principles to facts. The 
objective method is under discussion to-day. [im 
Illustrations of this in different studies were 4 
given. Ourschools are likely to be criticised ; 
for using the information method to the exclu. Bm 
sion of the objective. It is so much easier to 
tell a fact to pupils than to teach it. It is 
excusable in colleges, but not in elementary 
schools. 

The development method should be still more 7 
used. Judicious mechanical drill is necessary "am 
and important, but should not be overdone. _ 

The oral and written, topical, and question 
and answer methods were discussed. This last 
has been greatly'abused. Instead of making it 
a thought exercise, there is a premium set on 
the absence of thought. When it is used in 
making the children think, all well and good. 
A good questioner is a genius and on the road 
to the pedagogical heaven. 

There is such a thing as teaching moral char- 
acter, but this is not enough thought of. Dis- 
cipline is the one word that characterizes this. 
The power of a teacher is marked by the atten- 
tion of the class. Industry is another mark for 
record of a teacher’s real power and worth. 

The recognition of the rights and feelings of 
others is more important than the multiplication 
table. The life of the school is the greatest 
object of instruction, and shonld be greatly 
emphasized. 

The pros and cons of the formal discipline 
and formal culture theories were discussed. 
The cultivation of the power of observation in 
one department does not necessarily help in an- 
other, though it helps in attention. 

_ System in analytic work is a result of formal 
discipline. Correlation and _individualizing 
studies will enter into one plane of study and 
are bound to be recognized. 


SIMPLE LESSONS IN THE STUDY 
OF NATURE. 


PUBLISHED BY WM. B. HARRISON, 
59 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Nature lessons and picture-book lessons are 
very different things. Children undoubtedly 
learn a great deal about pictures; they seon 
discriminate between the colored forms that 
answer for unknown beasts and birds in their 
familiar books; can tell all their names, just as 
they can tell the names of the blue lines they 
call rivers and the dots they call cities. But 


by this kind of ‘‘ learning” they have not adde( 
to material for thought. A picture of a 
elephant makes an impression very different 
from an experience of an elephant, whether 
the animal be in a cage or in the jungle. 

These lessons in the study of nature intro- 
duce a child to phenomena which are not pre- 
sented in a box of apparatus, nor behind glass 
cases, barely suggested in a few cases by some 
engraved figures. They are under the feet of 
the children; feathers, grass, fallen leaves,2 
broken twig, a twisted shell cannot be far out v 
of the way except within the stony limits of 1 BR Gy 
great city. These are some of the natural 
objects which these Simple Lessons deal with. 
By each lesson a point is scored in the develop- 
ment of thought and the knowledge of nature, 
through questions upon obvious phenomena of 
structure, and by deducing general notions from 
particulars. 

Nature lessons are very incomplete unless 
they deal with what can be handled and _pos- 
sessed by the child, scrutinized at leisure, 
pulled apart, and even wasted. This can be 
done with the objects discussed in this beok. 
They are not far-fetched or rare, but wonderfu! 
enough. The part assigned to the teacher is 
somewhat novel. Itis not to talk or explain 
much, but to watch the thinking, uplift the 
moral sense, kindle the enthusiasm, and pre- 
side over the manual work of the, pupils. 


DIRECTIONS 


for using 
CREAM BALM. 


Apply a particle the 
Balm well up into nce 
trils. After a moment draw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Usethree times a day, 
after meals preferred, «1! 
before retiring. 

ELY’S CREAM BALM 
opens and cleanses the Na- 
sal Passages, Allays Pail 
and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
The Chemist’s Compendium.... Thompson. Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.00 
The Mercantile System ... Schmoller. 6 75 
Practical Inorganic Chemistry Turpin. “ 60 
A Doric Reed...... Cocke Copeland & Day, Boston. -70 
Evolution im Hardon. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N.Y., imp. .1.25 
Little Journeys to Homes of Am Authors—Emerson Curtis. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 95 
Echoes Of Battle James. Porter & Coates, Phila. 2.00 
Studies in the Science of Drawing in Art ............ Moore. Ginn & Co., Boston. — 
Studies in the Thought World......... ..-----++++0+- Wood. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.25 
Outline Study of United States History........ ..... Good, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 50 
Teaching in Three Continents. Grasby. +6 
The Art of Putting Questions “ “ 5 
The Works of Edgar Allen Poe........-.-. Stedman & Woodberry [eds.} Stone & Kimball, Chicago. 1.50 
Lessons in Elementry Botany...........----+++eee-+++ Macbride. Allyn & Bacon, Boston. .60 
Ayer’s American Newspaper Annual..... ........... N. W. Ayer & Son, Phila. 5.00 

MISCELLANEOUS. | — Mother—‘ Naughty, naughty girl, to strike 


THE FALSE PROPHET. 


Where’s the man who predicted no winter ? 
Bring him out, for, lo! he must die. 

He told me I need not bny flannels, 
For the winter would ‘‘ rot in the sky.” 


Bring him out! But how shall I kill him ? 
I'll do what the ** Book” says to do: 
On his head I'll heap coals of fire, 
And ask, ‘*Isn’t it hot enough now here 
for you?” 
—Boston Transcript. 


IT COSTS LITTLE AND DOES MUCH. 


Remark when you attend a play or concert 
how many people disturb the performance by 
coughing. One man begins and the cough 
seems to be contagious. The interruption is a 
great nuisance, and there is no need of it, for 
anyone may cure a cough with the Pineola 
Balsam, which costs twenty-five cents. It 
soothes the inflammation in the throat and 
loosens the mucus which clogs the air passages. 
A few doses of Ely’s Pineola Balsam stop a 
cough and heal a sore throat. 

— The following extracts are from exami- 
nation papers recently handed in at a public 
school in Connecticut: 1. ‘‘ From what animals 
do we get milk? From the camel and the milk- 
man. 2. The hen is covered with feathers. 
With what is the cat covered? The cat is cov- 
ered with fleas. 3. Name an animal that has 
four legs and a longtail. A mosquito. 4. Name 
two kinds of nuts. Peanuts and forget-me- 


your little brother! ‘Those little hands were 
never made to tear each other’s eyes.’”” Edith 
— ‘*What were they made for, mamma — to 
*pank with ? "—Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


— Cawker—‘‘ I have discovered what started 
the New Woman craze.” Cumso—* Let’s have 
it.” Cawker—*‘ Listen to this testimonial ina 
patent medicine advertisement: ‘Since taking 
four bottles of your Health Restorer I ama 
new woman.’ 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTion who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 


cont 


nuts.”"— Harper’s Round Table. 


N. B PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St , Boston. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M48: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
Atk for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further iculars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For circulars : 
w 


address 


QTATE NORMAL SOROOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. or catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G, BOYDEN, A. M> 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTrikLp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address : 
w J. Principal 


‘W HEN corresponding with advertisers please 


Grand Union Hotel, 


Opp. Grand Central Station, 


PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. 


“The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City." 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. 


Rooms $1 a day up. 


FOR SALE, 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with ali its excel- 
lent equipments and good will. The 
only reason for desiring to sell is the 
Principal’s determination to change his 
business. 


Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureauof Education, 


mention the “Journal of Kdneation.” 


3 Somerset St.. Boston, Masa. 


A Word to Geir Subscribers. 


More subscriptions expire 


scription will be continued, 


JourRNAL or Epvucation. 


await your order. 


New Pus. Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


than at any other time. How about yours? Look now 
at the mailing-label on this.paper. It tells the stury. 
If the date is January, 96, it means that your subscrip- 
tion expired the first of this month, and we hope you 
will send us your renewal at an early date. Your sub- 


unless we hear from you to the contrary. 


Don’t forget our offer of a copy of any one of the Appleton “ Interna- 
tional Edueation Series,” postpaid, for one new prepaid subscription to the 
Or you can have your own subscription renewed for 
& year, and the paper sent one year to a new subscriber, for $4.00. We 


at this season of the year 


according to our custom, 


ONE 


TEAC HERS recognized ability recommended 


other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 


man’s experience may be of value to others. Henry Q. Taylor was graduated from the Albany 
Normal School in 1879, and from the Syracuse University in 1884. Upon graduation he registered 
in this Agency, and we satisfied ourselves that he was a strong candidate. But he was modest in his de- 
mands, and we sent him as our candidate to Lisle, which had made application to us for a principal at 
$700. He came back discouraged. They did not want him there, despite our strong recommendation, and 
he wondered if these long years of preparation were to have no result. We told him one swallow did not 
make a summer, and sent him to Chittenango M ’ and he got the place easily, which put a very 
as our candidate. Here the salary was $1,000, A N S different hue upon his views of life. Aftera 
year or two a much higher place opened at Canandaigua, and we sent him there. Once more he was suc- 
cessful, and he remained for eight years, his salary rising to $1,800. He resigned, and spent a year in 
travel,—going on a bicycle, in fact,—his wife with him, through Europe and Egypt and some parts of Asia. 
He came back ready for work. and we sent him as a candidate for the principalship of the high school at 


Troy, N. Y., at a salary of $2,000, where he was promptly elected. So his three 
places in twelve years have all come through us —a fortunate................ EX PE R | E N C E 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, BOSTON 775—2. 
largest Western Agency, 


for Western Positions to 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullmon Building, Chicago. 
Introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN es TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOR El Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York | 


you should write to the 


101 The Auditorium Building 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 


positions. 
Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
cations from school officials. 
110 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
9 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


THE FISK AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
r Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 
EACO N 120 Tremont St., Boston. 
169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . + One Fee registers in both Offices. 
our teachers.”” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —-, ——— County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
Supplies Schools of all grades with Assists Teachers in obtaining 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
HAS FILLED 2102 POSITIONS. ee F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
=: P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. | te 95 per cent. of positions filled last year were direct appli- 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


©, B, RUGGLES & CO. 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Metropolitan Teachers’ Agency. 


IRVING HAZEN, Manager. [1-13] 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


28 West 23d St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting vf school property. 
Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


The Southern Educational Bureau 


Has filled vacancies in twelve States. Send stamp 


for terms to H. N. ROBERTSON, Mngr.. 
eow] P. O. Box 203, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


WU HEN corresponding with advertisers in 
this paper, please mention the Journal. 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 


orders for our 
for 


furnish all n supplies free of cost. Address 
Agency Dept.. N. E. Pun. CO., 3 Somerset St., Beeston. 


Teachers who are willing to devote a 
Wanted, of their spare time to soliciting 
ucational Publications, to write us 
articulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIP 

TIONS to the JOURNAL OF 

‘EDUCATION will secure one 
year’s free. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Maas. 


WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE JOURNAL OF RDUCATIO¥ 
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- 1028 Arch 8 system. pays for e following (Only @& 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 E, 17th St 262-264 Wabash Ave one Outfit to the same person at this price): & (Only 4 
1. one any $8.00 a 
. 2. Bizler’s P. T. in Penmanskip, cloth, 80 p... 
3. Bixler’s Pocket Manual, cloth, 40 p......... 
Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, 8. Bisler’s Pocket Manual. cloth, 
AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books : 5. 100 Gummed Labels, our add address.......... 125 
MACILL’S READINC FRENCH CRAMMAR, sides 7. Beautiful Diploma, 15219, seal. .-.......... 1.00 
Ad ngs you customers........-.. 1.00 


MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 
1, Frarcisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt, 8. Anatole France, 4. Jules Claretie. 
Because these books, written and edited by EDwARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge of French. 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less thar 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrate: 
for $350. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 6f 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
17th St., N. W., Washington, 


Topical Reading. 
By J. N. LARNED, ex-Pres’t Am. Library Assoc’n. 


Giving History on all Topics in the 
Exact Words of the Historians Themselves. 


“ Where the Dictionary goes this History should go.”— 
John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.B. 

“ There is nothing better for school work.”’— Z. Benj. 
Andrews, Pres’t Brown University. 

“Tt is a necessity to every school library.” — Congre- 
gationalist. 

“The treasures of a thousand books brought into a 
single work.’ — Boston Transcript. 

“ The quintessence of an extensive literature.””— George 
Parsons Lathrop. 

“T believe it will prove one of the most valuable refer- 
ence books in existence.”—John Fiske. 

“It will be found avery profitable investment for 
one mmar school and every high school.”— Princi- 
pal J. C. Greenough, Westfield Normal School. 

“ Williston Seminary must, all other academies should, 
have it.”—Dr. William Gallagher, Prin. Williston Sem. 

“More readable and truly instructive than are the 


The cumulative sales of Bixler’s Physical Trai). 
ing in Penmanship are simply wonderful—a sing}e 
sale often yg dozens of others. This rare and 
liberal Offer 65 is based on these results. You can 
easily graduate at your own home and make $50 to 


8. . Outfit, bri 

All above 8 items for #1. Postage extra, after you 
receive publications. Send #1 only. Full description 
and valuable samples free. Your name, please. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


The convenience of having book covers of stron: 
manilla paper that will fit amy book is appreciate. 


best by those using the 
Book 


he P iece Covers 


Sample dozen, 25 cents. W. B. HARISON, 59 Fifth 
Ave.. N. Y. fe Send for wholesale pricrd list of 
school books of all publishers (7 500 titles), price toc. 


LINCOLN. 


An Exercise for Schools 


usual dry bones of articles.” — Prof. H. B. 
JUST PUBLISHED at AGENTS WANTED 
C. A. Nichols Co., Mass. ANN IVER SARY 
February 12. 


FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. Corrine, Paper. 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. I. Price, 25 cents. 


Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be delighted with this new collection of charm- 
ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


LINCOLN. 


THE LINCOLN LEAFLET of the Acme Haversack contains his best posta’: a valuable summary 
of his characteristics of greatness and his triumph from poverty and lowly origin; its lessons to youth and 
others to-day; a condensed biography of his entire life; 43 quotations from his eloquence, for recitations, 
readings, etc. ; suggestions for Lincoln Memorial Observances; Benjamin Harrison on “ The Flag’’; ‘‘What 
Patriotism Means,” by William McKinley; Kate B. Sherwood’s most popular song, ‘‘ Awake! Salute Old 
Glory!” new song and music, ‘‘ Ours is the Fiag of Liberty and Right”; three Song Salutes to the Flag; 
for a,.00 Americanism, and 12 Patriotic Teaching Aids ( Articles and Songs). Price, 5 cents ( mailed )—:‘ 
or $1.00. 

The New York state superintendent of public instruction says of it :— 

‘*T have been greatly interested in reading the Acme Haversack’s ‘ Lincoln Leaflet.’ It records in a 
— but attractive manner Lincoln’s history, and his eminent services to his country, and inculcates val- 
uable lessons of patriotism in the young. I am glad to see, also, that it gives a argo number of liberal 
quotations of his inspiring and eloquent words, which are models of plain, straight forward expression. 
lts study will stimulate and inspire our boys and girls to the best citizenship. I wish it could be read in 


every school in the state.” 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LEAFLET (same size and price) is equally valuable. 


Address: THE ACME HAVERSACK, Syracuee, N. Y. 


For the blackboard. Saves time; and, by means 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and ers, 
by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 

T. H. Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers and Porcion Booksellers ; the only au- 
thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Boston, Mass. 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Coyrse in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, 5. D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO,, 


Price, 6 cents, By mail, 8 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
i 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


©O©OO 
Teachers 
Students 
©) 


Tf. fogs wish a catalogue for your- 
self, too, write tous direct .... 


ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


OF THE 


of the thousa Drill 
- 
A series of specially attractive pictures, illustrating vie Educational Publishers, LING S YS TEM. 
the Life of Washington. Size, 18x 24 and 30x 40. 43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Correspondence solicited y F. A. : 
Washington Receiving Instruction from ae w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. Principal Sherwin School, Boston. 
b 
Washington and his Hatchet.............. 5 cts. Winship Teachers’ Agenc i 
Washington as Surveyor............---.00+5 5 cts. EDUC ATIONAI W AIFS Dp J» In Three Series. . . Price, 15 cts. each. ee 
Washington as Commander-in-Chief. .... 5 cts. ° 3 Somerset St., Boston. The Three Series to One Address, 85 Cents. Sa 
Surrender of Cornwallis 10 cts. h 4 
Washington as President ................+. 5 cts.| IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By eachers, Superintendents... cards containin ed exercises have been Ane 
The Famil ’ Al rom t School Officers. & grad A 
y at Mt. Vernon............+++. 10 cts. bert E. Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. School Prope rty prepared with great care. There is a regular pre 
Washington’s 5 cts. MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship. ion from 1 to card, and from one series to 
Washington’s Monument ............ 5 Price, 10 ‘ Expert C rt Best 
Flag and Liberty Bell ............... 5 cts- Service. ou eous Equipment. and the various movements have bec! 
A BOSTON SCHOOL. By Albert E. Winship. A t 
grades. é first series is particularly well suite 


Sold separately at prices given, or all for 50 cents. 


Sent postpaid. Description of the Work Done in the George Put- 


nam School. Fully illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


15 cents. 

For Sale: TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 

: ’ 1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 
A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston. 
the Soutu. School established 25 2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 

School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 

years ago; very prosperous ; has a These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
Death of owner phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. ° 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A. C. 
Richardson. 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


wide reputation. 
necessitates sale. 
Apply to 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Kindergartens, ali grades. 
Private Schools, Colleges. 


Fair 


i NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY,| HisTORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake.| 15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. vm ited 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the available dthe of ouf 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. Price, FO R S ‘A L E | schoolrooms 


A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a 
beautiful city in the Central States. 
In successful operation for over five 
years. Its location is favorable to the 
building up of a large and prosperous 
school. The investment will not re- 
quire over $1,200, including school 
property for sale and good will. 
Terms satisfactory. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WUEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS 
mwantion thts 


for primary grades, and the entire set will furnis! 
enough work for a year,in an ordinary school. 


‘The cards are easily held ix «he hand and are 0% 
conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary for 
drill of ten minutes, —the time usually allowed fo 
physical culture during one session. 


Neither these cards nor any others can teac)i th? 
Ling system. They are simply aids, and as su! 


‘| have been found useful, especially in the 


or teache: 8. 

upil can easily learn to give the orders, leaviné 
the feazher free to give his attention more direct!’ 
to the execution of them by the class. : 

The results have been gratifying. Teachers |ik° 
them because they area help. If you wish to secu 
the best results from these Gymnastics, send for th! 
set of cards. Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Somerset street, Boston. 


— J 


Stuffed Animals 


i] 


Send for Circular. 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


Relief Maps, Invertebrates. 
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